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INSTITUTION LIFE FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB.* 
BY JOHN W. SWILER, M. A., DELAVAN, WIS. 


Tue act which incorporated the Wisconsin Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb stated that its purpose was “to continue and 
maintain the school for the education of the deaf and dumb 
established in Delavan; and to afford to that unfortunate class, 
so far as possible, enlightened and practical education that may 
aid them to obtain the means of subsistence, discharge the 
duties of citizenship, and secure all the happiness which they 
are capable of attaining.” 

Nearly seven hundred young men and women under the in- 
fluence of the Wisconsin Institution for the Deaf and Dumb have 
received, as far as capacity would admit, a practical training, 
which has secured them greater happiness and an enjoyment of 
citizenship that has helped them to realize the worth of the 
mental, moral, and physical culture which the State has so freely 
bestowed. For thirty-two years this school has grown with the 
State, beginning, in 1852, with eight pupils, and now containing 
210. In accord with that progressive spirit which has estab- 
lished a State University and supported unrivalled normal 
schools, it has adopted, from time to time, such methods of in- 
struction as time and experience have approved. Its graduates 
have been industrious, honorable young men and women, whose 
intellectual and moral standing, as well as their improved speech 


*A paper read before the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, at Madison, 
Wis., December 27th, 1883. 
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and general intelligence, shows what the school has done for 
them. 

The constant resort to object teaching, the word method, 
sentence building and analysis, action writing explained and 
illustrated by pantomimic, oral and manual illumination, has 
wrought such improvement in these educational appliances 
that they might, with marked success, be employed in the in- 
struction of speaking pupils. 

It is not by chance that separate schools for the deaf and 
dumb exist. Although, in certain cases, the deaf have learned 
to read and write in schools for hearing children, the need of 
dwelling so long upon the simplest forms of speech with which 
hearing children have been familiar from infancy separates them 
in the beginning, and keeps them apart during their whole sub- 
sequent course. In most instances there is such disparity in 
the work of the deaf and hearing children that the latter will 
not endure the painstaking methods which alone can aid the 
deaf, and the former would be discouraged by their imperfect 
use of language. 

Some say that there is positive harm in the association of the 
deaf and dumb with each other; that it makes the mutes more 
speechless, and more unfitted for social life by seclusion from 
the world; that the whole institution plan is at fault in concep- 
tion and execution; that association with speaking children in 
the street and on the play-ground will remove their defects. If 
this be true, how is it that their early and constant contact with 
mother, father, sister, brother, and playmates at home during 
ten most impressible years of life has failed to establish oral 
speech? It lies in the fact that oral conversation with the deaf 
is difficult, slow, and uncertain, and that hearing persons drop 
into an awkward use of grotesque signs, or ignore the presence 
of deaf-mute associates, much more easily than they can adopt 
the slower speech which they require. 

The domestic, industrial, and literary phases of institution 
life, as they appear in the house, the shop, and the school, are 
each active forces in securing the discipline of work and study. 
The house with its resident officers provides for their physical 
wants, the shops have foremen who teach trades, and the teach- 
ers in the classes supply needed mental stimulus. 

The institution for the deaf and dumb is an industrial school, 
with the incidents of board and washing added. The deaf are 
sent there at the age of ten—not to find an asylum or home, as 
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some suppose, to be clothed and fed; but to receive instruction 
that shall assist in restoring that of which, in the course of 
nature, they have been deprived. I wish to speak at some 
length of the proper functions of this school, and of its forces 
as applied, rather than of the class-room instruction, which is 
too large a subject for the limits of this paper. 

Of the causes and conditions of deafness it may be said that 
they vary in different localities, both as regards time and de- 
gree. In Wisconsin, cerebral and spinal-meningitis and scarlet 
fever have caused the deafness of more than one-half the pupils 
now in the Institution. About one-third of the entire number 
are congenital mutes, one-third are reported as losing hearing 
between the ages of one and two years, and the remaining 
third, with some memory of spoken language, indicates approxi- 
mately the number for whom oral speech has been found avail- 
able. 

Professor A. Graham Bell has recently advanced a theory 
that the deaf are propagating a deaf-mute variety of the human 
race, and that they should be induced to associate with hearing 
people, so that marriages of the deaf with the deaf may be pre- 
vented. I beg leave to differ from Professor Bell in saying 
that if the dea! and dumb enter the marriage relation expecting 
to find peace and contentment, it should, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, be with those of somewhat similar condition, in 
order that a truly happy union of congenial spirits may be 
formed. Further, that in nearly 700 cases that have been re- 
corded in the Wisconsin Institution but three are the children 
of mute parents, while numerous instances exist wherein large 
families born to deaf-mute parents both hear and speak. In 
fact, it is the exception, which rarely occurs, that deaf-mute 
parents have a deaf child. 

From 15 to 30 per cent. of the inmates of schools for the 
deaf and dumb are termed semi-mute—/. e., having some capac- 
ity for or use of speech. These are instructed by the oral 
method, and usually gain a better use of words than those 
born deaf. What is said in this paper of the work of institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb applies especially to those who 
never spoke a word nor ever heard an articulate sound. Such 
are truly the deaf and dumb—deaf from birth and dumb in 
consequence. Were the buildings and appliances at hand, the 
welfare and progress of both classes would be promoted by a 
separation of the speaking from the dumb children, so that we 
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might organize in connection with our State school a separate 
department for those who are simply deaf, not dumb, and for 
all such as give indications of a capacity for articulate speech. 

In speaking of the forces which act upon pupils in institution 
life, the first is that which induces self-reliance. 

The same event which removes the little boy or girl from the 
indulgent home circle transports him into a new life, and places 
him at the entrance of a new world, where each one depends 
upon himself, provides his own amusement, learns to protect, 
or at least demand, his own rights, and respect the rights of 
others. Here he very soon learns to think, plan, arrange, and 
even scheme, to secure his own comfort, happiness, or protec- 
tion, as the case may be. 

Equality is the second fact that impresses him. At home he 
may have been neglected, possibly raised above, probably held 
below, the rest of the family. At school he is on equal footing 
with all his associates. He does not claim peculiar privileges ; 
but seems proud to accept the situation as he finds it, greatly 
pleased that he is of as much importance as any of his larger 
school-fellows. Defective people are sensitive to criticism or 
remark, children most of all. At a school where deafness is the 
rule children are not constantly reminded of their defects, but 
are encouraged to maintain that natural self-respect which every 
child should possess. 

Third, order makes its mark. Bad habits are to be broken 
up and good ones formed. Promptness at breakfast, regularity 
at school, soon produce their natural effect. A regular succes- 
sion of events, to which all conform, shows him the necessity of 
meeting them. The lack of restraint at home has, in many 
cases, permitted irregularities of conduct which the child does 
not presume to indulge in at school. 

Again, he needs the just criticism which exhibitions of pas- 
sion, petulance, or sullenness call out from his school-fellows. 
He needs to think of the motives from which actions spring. 
The most exalted heroism may not impress an uneducated 
mute, because the motive may be unknown. But on the other 
hand, « deception which secures present gratification may seem 
to him a better quality than the noblest self-devotion which 
leads to that he knows not of. Among the common tendencies 
in our natures, that which seeks its gratification along the line 
of a propensity to affiliate with its own kind is one of the 
strongest. We do not care for the society of those whose range 
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of thought is far above us; nor are we attracted by those whose 
habits, tastes, and desires are all below. So that it seems quite 
to the analogy of nature that the mute should be happier, bet- 
ter contented, and consequently in a condition to improve more 
when associated with those who are on an equality with himself. 
The bright and attractive society of children, with its sprightly 
conversation, draws out the individual, and shows the need of 
being interesting if one would be popular. Our associates are 
our constant teachers. 

The deaf know nothing of the touching power of the human 
voice. Music has no charms for them. They feel no harmony 
of sweet sounds, have no gratification of the musical sentiment 
in songs of praise. They lose the educational and refining influ- 
ences which music exerts. The lips may move and sounds 
issue, but the notes are harsh, the tones discordant. They meet 
in chapel, but their tongues are silent; they utter praise, but no 
sound is heard. From year to year the silent, patient life goes 
on; but nature has provided some compensation for their en- 
forced silence in signs. These form a universal language that 
makes known our first desires ere voice is found, and often 
leaves the last enduring thought when speech has failed. Signs 
carry the deaf beyond the horizon, interpret the past, and open 
an avenue of social converse which broadens life. Since oratory 
and vratorio call gestures to their aid, it is not strange, when 
speech is defective or enunciation indistinct, that the gesture 
language is called into use. The moving pathos of signs touches 
children as the monotonous tones of spoken language can never 
do. Signs appeal to the mute’s sense of the noble, good, and 
true; their force and beauty move him to an inspired view of 
higher things. The deaf need inspiration; therefore the practi- 
cal teacher, who has so much to teach in the limited time at his 
disposal, feels constrained to use signs as the most available 
means of instruction. Some may think that, as the signs are of 
little permanent value, only used as a stepping-stone to other 
things, time is wasted upon them. But I trust it is plain now 
that signs are not taught, but simply used as the vernacular of 
the people with whom we labor. The new pupil coming to the 
institution begins at once to use signs, and is soon aroused by 
the wit or genius of his schoolmates, as he feels the embrace of 
the currents of social life about him. He shares the joys or 
sorrows of his associates, and relates the incidents of home life 
which pleased him most. 
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The school is a little world in which the boys and girls are 
the men and women. The measure of its usefulness is not filled 
up by the class-room, the chapel, or the shop; but in what lies 
between these, where the friction, friendliness, or strife which 
makes educators of us all teaches children something of the 
world in which they soon must live. 

Again, the influence of gentle manners in every-day life makes 
an impression on many mute children whose previous ideas of 
good breeding were exceedingly vague, so that the unpleasant 
sounds, facial contortions, odd and often rude gestures, which 
friends may think inseparable from deafness, cease with little 
effort. It seems difficult for the deaf to appreciate the proprie- 
ties and social amenities of life which require urbanity, polite- 
ness, self-denial, and modesty. They need to know that the 
time as well as the privacy of others is to be respected, and 
should be instructed in regard to the sharp competition through 
which trade is pushed to success. The chief function of insti- 
tution life sometimes seems to be to teach manners, and the 
effects of its training are often noticed in the changed bearing 
and improved appearance of its pupils after one or two years’ 
residence in the school. 

Regular employment is one of the useful forces introduced. 
There are duties for every one which make work part of the 
daily routine. The exercises of the institution begin at 6 A. M., 
with the first tones of the rising-bell; then follow breakfast at 
half-past six, chapel at eight, and then school till one P. M. 
Dinner, followed by a half hour’s recreation, with work from 
two till five in the spring and fall, and till half-past four in the 
winter, and an hour’s recreation before supper, fill up the after- 
noon. Supper is at six, and evening study from seven to nine 
finishes the day. 

With kind attendants and skilful foremen in the shops but 
little urging is needed to secure close attention from the ap- 
prentices. 

The industrial department of the school we consider one of 
the most, if not the most powerful factor in the education of 
large numbers who may not hope to secure distinction in lite- 
rary attainments, but who may get such an education of the 
hand and eye from their technical training in the shops as will 
prepare them to meet the exigencies of future life. The shops 
are to-day training fifty of the more advanced boys and girls in 
the useful trades; thirty are learning shoemaking, ten cabinet- 
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making, and ten are in the printing office. The boys and girls 
press into the shops of their own accord. It requires some 
effort to keep them out; none at all to get them in. Parents 
and pupils alike seem to appreciate the advantages which this 
department of the school affords. 

In addition to the industries mentioned the girls are in- 
structed in needle-work and some of the lighter household 
duties, such as setting and clearing the table, washing the 
dishes, ironing, and the like. The industrial instruction adds 
to the interest of the school, and, far from impairing the work 
in the class-room, seems to stimulate and maintain a greater 
zeal therein. 

Looks exert an untold influence. They are the companions 
of every educated mute, and their language, speaking to his 
eye, is the source of the purest and most enduring joy. Allu- 
sion has been made to the limited time spent in school; for, 
although the pupil may remain eight or nine years, the average 
time in school is but a little more than three and one-half years. 
Since the average child has so little time at his disposal he 
should try all the more to become a good reader. so that the 
volumes of history, science, and art may be opened for his fur- 
ther instruction. I believe that a deaf and dumb person re- 
ceives a greater benefit in becoming a good reader than in ac- 
quiring lip or voice culture. 

The next force to be mentioned is the teacher. Without de- 
tracting from the importance of suitable care, judicious over- 
sight, and the proper office of work and play in child life, it still 
remains true that‘the teacher has the pupil’s best time, and that 
the live force in connection with a school must be the teacher. 
The teacher of mutes must teach words like a mother, advise 
like a father, restrain and correct like a teacher, and instil cor- 
rect moral principles. Great results, with ever-increasing po- 
tency, flow from the labors of earnest teachers who are pure in 
heart and strong of purpose. Purity wins esteem; strength 
holds it. I do not say wise and experienced teachers, for these 
qualities come with age; but it is greatly to be desired that in- 
tegrity and virtue should abound, so that the best traits or im- 
pulses of boys and girls may be developed. 

Teaching in a school for the deaf is peculiar in its extreme 
simplicity, in the use of signs, in the amount of time and labor 
spent upon composition, in the necessity for frequent and vivid 
illustration, and the necessity of small classes so that individual 
instruction may be obtained. 
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Lord Brougham said: “A child learns more between the ages 
of eighteen and thirty months of its own powers and capacities, 
and more of the nature of the material world, and even more of 
its own mind, than he acquires in all the rest of his life.” While 
this may be true of the normal child, the deaf-mute child re- 
mains a babe in intelligence long after that period, because he 
has no power to formulate his incipient thoughts, or words to 
clothe them, and is without that important organ which so 
accurately reports current events. 

The following statements, selected from many, as observed 
by Dr. H. P. Peet and others, indicate somewhat the ideas of 
the deaf before instruction.* 

As the mother often motions, Come, come! ere the child runs 
to her, so we seize upon signs to introduce and make plain more 
difficult things, using them in a decreasing ratio as the course 
of instruction goes on and the pupil becomes able to compre- 
hend written language. The language of the deaf and dumb 
is limited and somewhat formal, displaying such errors as would 
be noticed in the speech of a foreigner who is learning English. 
It smacks more of books than of practical life, but is a basis for 
better speech obtained by greater familiarity with the idioms of 
our language. 

In learning language the early impressions made upon the 
child’s mind by the constant repetition of the sounds of articu- 
late speech are deep and lasting, though rarely described, because 
often made unconsciously or before the child has learned to 
speak. But as time goes on in the early days of child life, 
familiar sounds proceed from the unrecognized jargon of words, 
significant to the ear which learns them and then guides the 
tongue to reproduce them. This is the natural method, but 
when the hearing is gone, and the eye sees the outline of a word 
but not its force, the effect upon the mind is different in kind 
and degree. Weare unconscious of that which fails to impress 
some one of our senses. The blind hear sound but know no 
color; the deaf have ideas of color but little of the quality of 
sound. Some people are deaf to certain sounds; others are 
color-blind. The point is that sounds must be apprehended 
correctly before they can be made correctly. The deaf find 
this cognition of the exact force, pitch, and quality of sounds 


*We omit this portion of Mr. Swiler’s paper, as the subject has been 
fully treated in former volumes of the Annals.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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much more uncertain, since the tone is nothing to them, and 
the movements of the lips vary to such an extent in different 
speakers that each person’s labial signs must be learned sepa- 
rately. I say labial signs, because spoken language seems to 
the deaf like a string of indistinct lip-signs for a succession of 
words. In speaking, still greater uncertainty attends the deaf, 
because they do not hear their own voices. 

Since educated foreigners are years in learning to distinguish 
the consonants of our language, and we spend a like period on 
the German “ich,” it is not strange that the irregular pronun- 
ciation of our mother-tongue is so difficult for the deaf whose 
sense perception of words comes through another avenue. 

The congenital mute is defective, and, though training de- 
velopes other faculties, it still remains true that the average 
mute never has been able to understand or make himself under- 
stood in a way that at all compares with the ease and precision 
with which he converses in writing. 

The deaf, many semi-mutes, their friends and associates, will 
say that as their speech is often disagreeable and uncertain, 
they prefer to use writing and spelling in conversation. 

At Delavan we are pushing the oral method with all that 
have any voice or hearing, as well as with those among the 
totally deaf who have special aptitude for speech or lip-reading. 
Our school receives and instructs all the deaf in the State, of 
suitable age, who apply for admission, whether they are mute 
or can speak. It trains the voices of semi-mutes and allows 
many resolute congenital mutes, who have sufficient tenacity of 
purpose and a strong desire for oral training, an opportunity 
to obtain it. 

The physical wants are well met by the superintendent, 
matron, and assistants, who are able to provide comfortable 
lodgings in airy rooms, pleasant and commodious dining rooms, 
and such a supervision of personal habits as shall fit boys and 
girls for honorable maturity. 

Parents of deaf children cannot more desire a complete 
training for their unfortunate children than do those who, in 
undertaking to educate them, devote all their time and labor in 
that service; but we do not suppose that present or eternal 
happiness is limited by oral speech. Go to the institution for 
the deaf yonder and see the contentment that shines from every 
face. Become acquainted with the educated mute and you will 
have cause to admire his force of character, his desire for 
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knowledge, and the intelligent use he will make of what he 
does know, together with the receptive condition in which he 
seems to be, conscious of the potency of life. The great mis- 
take made by some who favor the oral method, without know- 
ing the true status of the natural mute, lies in underestimating 
the difficulties of spoken language, or overestimating the power 
of the mind trammeled by deafness, or in taking success in 
particular cases for universal types. 

I yield to none in my desire that all the deaf may learn to 
speak, but repeating a few words is not speech; nor is the 
enunciation of one word, in the case of a deaf-mute, proof that 
that they can ever learn to vary their tones to meet the demands 
of conversation. I wish it were, then might all speak; but 
when you become acquainted with the difficulties that must 
always stand in the way you will come to believe, as I have, 
that in most cases the congenital mute is spending the few years 
of his school life to better advantage in learning to read and 
write, and in learning his duties to God, his neighbor, and him- 
self, than in any use he may get of oral speech in a limited 
time, or from the power of guessing what may be meant by the 
motions of other people’s lips. 

All things that are possible in this matter-of-fact world are 
not always expedient. We always assist and advise the deaf to 
choose whatever may be the best gifts for them, desiring so to 
act that we may obtain the best results for all, which are shown 
in a fitness for the ordinary duties of this life, and in an intel- 
ligent comprehension of the life to come, where deaf ears will 
be opened and mute tongues set free. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SIGNS UPON THE STUDY OF 
LANGUAGE. 


BY HARRY WHITE, B. A., BEVERLY, MASS. 


In reading a newspaper I chanced to meet with the following 
odd specimens of composition written by some Indian youth 
attending the Government School at Carlisle, Pa.: 


These two oxes I don’t like him ‘tall, because he too slowly all the time. 
Can’t much to do in a day. 

Some men uses money in good use, and others deal with it in bad use. 
Some work hard for money to get a living, and some one murders others 
for their money. ‘There it goes. We can see it plain enough. Money is 
evil to some uses. 
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I want learner sometbing in the book before I working go. Don’t you 
think so, anyhow. Learn books first; then go ahead. I think that isa 
way to doing business; then work all he is might. I think I can learn if 
you keep me going to school regulater every days, eight months. 

Boys and girls, we must try to recognize our lessons. We must have 
new courage. First time is hard to talk English, but next be easy as 
Indian language. 

Does not the peculiar phraseology of these compositions bear 
a close resemblance to the style known as that of “deaf-mu- 
tisms?” Do not the wild sons of the forest, gifted as they are 
with the possession of all their senses to perfection, apparently 
labor under the same difficulties, and in their efforts to master 
the hidden subtleties and complicated forms of the English 
mode of expression blunder along in the same way as deaf- 
mutes? Every teacher of experience will recognize the queer 
mistakes made by the Indian scholars in their use of the ad- 
verbial adjuncts and their confused, half-intelligible notions of 
the true meaning of words and phrases, as precisely those which 
are made by deaf-mutes when they have acquired a larger stock 
of words than they know what to do with. These Indians can 
speak fluently enough in a language of their own, and their 
sense of hearing is very keen—so keen, indeed, that their ears 
van catch the faint chirp of the squirrel in the deepest recesses 
of the forest,—neither are they deficient in intelligence and ap- 
preciation, yet the study of English presents no more royal a 
road to learning for them than for the heavily-handicapped 
deaf-mute, and they meet with the same experience in attempt- 
ing to reduce the natural, unfettered course of their thoughts 
to the shackles, bolts, and rivets of that complicated machinery, 
the English language. 

A foreigner, in trying to learn our language, makes very much 
the same mistakes that poor Lo and the deaf-mutes do, and it 
takes him many years of residence among us to acquire the 
ability to speak our tongue with any degree of accuracy. Who 
is not familiar with the story of the Frenchman who, sitting in 
the cabin of a canal-boat, heard the captain sing out in a voice 
of warning to his passengers, “ Look out for the bridge!” and 
ina moment his head was out of the window, looking for the 
bridge, which came suddenly in contact with it, sending the 
irate owner to the captain, asking for an explanation. 

The argument has often been made by the opponents of the 
manual system, that the use or knowledge of signs has a de- 
moralizing effect upon the study of English, but how do they 
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account for it that Indians and foreigners fall into the same 
mistakes? It would naturally be supposed that the knowledge 
of one language would enable them to pursue the study of 
another with success, but such does not seem to be the case. 

The fault evidently lies with the English language, which is 
confessedly the most complicated and perplexing of all that 
have been left us; not with the system or mode of instruction 
primarily, though the relative advantages of each system may 
determine its value and efficiency. Our language lacks the two 
virtues of the French language—simplicity and clearness— 
which make it the speech of the rich and the poor, of savants 
and the uneducated alike. 

The pupils of articulation are subject to the same conditions 
as those of the manual system, in spite of their total (?) abstinence 
from the use of pantomime. What teacher of articulation is 
bold enough to assert that the pupils taught under his method 
are, generally speaking, more free from those mistakes of gram- 
mar common to the class than the average number taught by 
the manual or combined methods? I do not refer to that bet- 
ter-gifted class, known as semi-mutes, but the mass of deaf- 
mutes who knew nothing of the structure of language before 
entering school. If there be such a bold person, let him stand 
forth, and there will be produced sufficient evidence of the fal- 
lacy of his assertion, and he will be shown specimens of letters 
written by bona fide graduates of his system which are full to 
overflowing with misapplied expressions and ridiculous mis- 
takes in the uses of construction and grammar. It is the prac- 
tice of the articulationists to argue from the particular to the 
general in respect to the attainments of the great body of their 
pupils, but in real life the general rule is found to hold in re- 
spect to both systems. 

Any one desirous of investigating the subject can satisfy 
himself of the truth of the foregoing statement by attending 
one of the “levees” or receptions of deaf-mutes in Boston, 
which are frequented by graduates of both systems, and testing 
their knowledge or mental powers. Those pupils of a system 
which holds the use of signs under a ban are fast learning the 
motions of pantomime and becoming proficient sign-makers, 
attending services regularly in the hall of the Deaf-Mute So- 
ciety. Some of them had been asked on leaving school to prom- 
ise that they would not mingle with the graduates of manual 
schools, and would never, under any circumstances, learn either 
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the finger alphabet or the sign-language, and they have even re- 
ceived letters from their former teachers reproaching them for 
having merely obeyed the natural instincts of created beings 
to seek their own kind, and admonishing them to avoid the 
society of other deaf-mutes hereafter ; but they considered the 
prohibition as unjust and severe, and therefore they could not 
obey it, especially since, as some of them have said, they find 
a new delight in the free and easy flow of their thoughts in 
pantomime, and infinitely prefer the use of signs to the slow, 
laborious task of lip-reading, by means of which their powers 
of conversation were greatly circumscribed and rendered unin- 
teresting to themselves. They assert, and I believe them, that 
they have derived greater benefit from the system of signs in 
one month than they ever had in the whole course of instruc- 
tion without signs. Many things which they imperfectly un- 
derstood before were rendered clear to them, and they learned 
far more of what is going on in the world, and understood it, 
too. 

It must be confessed that so far as deep-reaching results are 
to be aimed at, and the rapid acquisition of knowledge to be 
desired, the system of signs has the advantage of the articula- 
tion method, which, at best, can impart but a few crude ideas 
and littie or no information upon abstract sybjects to the 
struggling mass of deaf-mutes. 

Signor Salvini, the eminent tragedian, has been trying for 
several years to master the English language, but only suc- 
ceeded in speaking broken English with the odd inversions of 
meaning so familiar to the playgoing public; and he has, at last 
accounts, announced his disgust with our language and aban- 
doned all further attempts to study it. If so accomplished a 
foreigner fails to master our language, what wonder that an un- 
educated deaf-mute fails ? 

There is no doubt that the Signor, versatile and gifted with 
strong intellectual powers as he must be to impersonate Shake- 
speare’s leading characters, has found the numberless irregu- 
larities in form, mood, and tense of our language too bewilder- 
ing to be so easily mastered as his native language, which, in 
its construction and order of expression, is governed by more 
sharply-defined laws and presents fewer deviations from the 
rule. It is a curious fact that deaf-mutes whose command of 
English is very limited are sometimes the best scholars in Latin 
for the reason stated above. If our language were governed by 
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the Latin forms of conjugation and synopsis, and were as re- 
markable for its regularity, then deaf-mutes might be expected 
to master it; but alas! our language is largely idiomatic, and it 
would take them a lifetime to master all the various forms of 
expression, as there are no established rules by which they can 
be guided. 

Perhaps the extraordinary success of the deaf-mutes of Italy 
in mastering their native tongue, as displayed at the Interna- 
tional Convention at Milan, if it was really a success achieved 
by congenital deaf-mutes, was owing in a greater measure to 
the easy adaptability of their language than to the merits of 
their system of instruction. 

Whatever may be said concerning the influence of signs upon 
the art of expression, their importance as a means of education 
cannot be denied. The method of signs has an unlimited range 
of instruction; it can dive into the bowels of the earth to extract 
the most precious ores, and into the fathomless depths of the 
ocean to hold up to view the countless denizens that inhabit its 
dark caverns, or stretch forth into the boundless space of the 
starry heavens to lay open the secrets of that which the ancients 
regarded as the sealed book of the mighty Creator of the uni- 
verse. All these objects, and the mysterious workings of spir- 
itual as well as physical or material forces, are revealed by the 
pictorial methods of pantomime in a manner so graphic and 
simple as not to be surpassed by the powers of speech. No 
other system of instructing the deaf is comparable to the one 
that makes a proper use of this valuable aid. 


PIGMENTARY DEGENERATION OF THE RETINA IN 
DEAF-MUTES.* 


. BY W. TOBIN, F. BR. C. S., HALIFAX, N. 8. 


Tue subject I have chosen for my paper is one possessing 
interest not only for the profession, but for the general public, 
illustrating as it does the sad results which follow a violation of 
the laws of nature by the intermarriage of near blood relations. 

That such marriages have been punished in the offspring by 
idiocy, malformations, and deaf-mutism you are all aware. That 
a form of blindness due to retinal degeneration complicates at 


*A paper read before the Canada Medical Association, at Kingston, 
September, 1883. 
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times this last affliction will be shown by the cases I bring 
before you. 

Some months ago a pupil from the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb in Halifax was brought to me by one of the teachers, 
who stated that he had been trying to have him fitted with 
glasses, as his sight had been becoming very defective. The 
optician had not been able to improve him. 

He was a bright, healthy-looking young man of 25 years. 
Externally the eyes showed no trace of disease whatever, but on 
testing him with De Wecker’s types, at distance, I found vision 
reduced to an eighth. He could read Jaeger 14 at 10 inches. 
There was little accommodation. The pupil was slightly di- 
lated, and responded fully to light. With the opthalmoscope 
I found the lens and vitreous transparent, but was struck by the 
pale, patchy appearance of the fundus, which exhibited here 
and there solitary dots of pigment. I opened the pupil with 
atropine, and on following the vessels, which were much dimin- 
ished in size, towards the periphery, lost them in masses of 
black pigment, which formed a complete circle round the retina. 
This pigment was arranged in a lace-like pattern. The whitish 
patches corresponded to denuded portions of the choroid, where 
the vessels were laid bare and seemed altered in structure. I 
had seen some similar cases at the clinique of my friend and 
teacher, De Wecker, in Paris, and recognized it as one of pig- 
mentary degeneration. 

On inquiring into the history of the lad I learned that his 
sight had been gradually failing for some time, that he could 
not read except in bright light, nor guide himself about with 
safety in the dusk of the evening. He was one of four deaf- 
mutes in a family of twelve children. They were all four losing 
their sight, and the eldest, a woman of 42, had already become 
blind. The other children were healthy. On expressing a wish 
to see more of the family two others of the deaf-mutes came to 
see me. One was an intelligent young woman of 32, the other 
a fine lad of about 22 years. Both had been born deaf and 
dumb. I found them to be affected in the same way as the 
brother, but the disease was more advanced with them, and the 
girl had, in addition, in the other eye a post polar cataract. 
She had been a great reader. I did what I could for them— 
which unfortunately was not much—and saw no more of them 
till quite lately, when, in order to investigate their cases more 
fully, I followed them to their home in the country. 
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There I found the father still alive, an active and energetic 
old man of 75, who freely volunteered all the information re- 
quired. 

His parents, he stated, had lived toa great age, and had both 
been well formed aud healthy. They had only taken-to glasses 
late in life. They had had eleven children, all sound in mind 
and in body. Neither did their children’s children (save his 
own) suffer from nervous affections, deaf-mutism, or deformity 
—nor did he know of any such defect in distant branches of 
the family. His own sight had been bad from childhood, and 
he suffered much at school in consequence. At 20, the fault (a 
strong hypermetropia) was discovered and corrected with 
glasses. He had constantly worn them since then, but found 
of late years that he required them weaker than formerly. His 
eyes were very small (microphthalmos.) His general health, he 
said, had always been good. He was well formed. His wife, 
the mother of the deaf-mutes and the eight other living children, 
had been a healthy woman herself, and came of healthy parents. 
She had died of heart disease at 50. She and her husband were 
near blood relations. 

Of their twelve (12) children, five were girls, seven boys. The 
eldest, now a man of 47, was healthy. The second, (Nancy,) 
a woman of 42 years, was born deaf and dumb, and was now 
blind into the bargain. The third, fourth, and fifth (the two 
last twins) were healthy, though the twins required glasses. 
The sixth and seventh children were girls—one has imperfect 
sight, the other is asthmatic. The eighth, (Jane,) aged 32, was 
the one who had been to see me in Halifax. The ninth and 
tenth (boys) are healthy. The two last (Otis and George) are 
the other deaf-mutes of the family. All the boys but the two 
last are earning a living in the States. Two of the girls are 
married and have raised healthy families. One other girl (un- 
married) remains at home to look after the four unfortunates 
who require constant attention. I examined her eyes and found 
her slightly astigmatic. A.H.+2D. Corrected by C. + 2D 
at 120. Otherwise her health is perfect. 

I subjoin the cases of the four deaf-mutes more in detail. 

Nancy, aged 42, of dark complexion, born deaf and dumb, 
and with bad sight. Had to use magnifying glasses at school, 
which the state of her eyes obliged her to leave at 22. Has 
not been able to read for the last ten (10) years, with any 
glasses. Cannot now follow the finger alphabet. Suffered 
from same symptoms in the other. Not examined further. 
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Jane, aged 32, dark complexion, dark hair, brown irides. 
Nervous temperament, very intelligent. Was born deaf and 
dumb. Passed six years in the Halifax Asylum. Sight failed 
while there. Began with night blindness. Latterly vision has 
become very defective. Requires a strong magnifying glass to 
read, (+ 14 to +16 D.) Cannot find her way about, out of 
doors, in the evening. When the snow is on the ground is apt 
to lose the path. Employs herself in the house in spinning. 
No external eye disease visible. Pupils large, not very sensi- 
tive to light. Vision for distance with De Wecker’s type. 
Right and left eye ,j,th. Not improvable with glasses. Reads 
Jaeger 10 at 7 inches. Accommodation feeble. 

Visual field, as tested by Landolt’s perimeter, is reduced to 
a circle of ten degrees, round the fixation spot, for white, with 
smaller circle for red and green colors. Blue could not be 
distinguished. 

Ophthalmoscopic appearances : The lens shows a stellate, post 
polar cataract, best seen by oblique light. The vitreous is free 
from opacities. The retina in the neighborhood of the disk 
contains scattered masses of pigment, which abounds at the 
periphery. The retinal vessels are reduced in size. Their walls 
are thickened. There is no atrophy of the disk. I examined 
the throat and the ears, but except that the tympanic membrane 
was opaque found nothing unusual. 

George P., the last brother similarly afflicted, is aged 22. 
He presents the same healthy appearance as the others. Has 
never suffered from any particular ailment. Was born deaf 
and dumb. Sight began to fail inchildhood. Complained first 
of night blindness. He was, however, taught to read and write 
at the Asylum. Now can scarcely do either, even with glasses. 
Staggers a good deal in his gait and knocks against objects in 
the room when moving about. Works on the farm and does 
well enough in the daytime, but has to leave off before evening. 
As he cannot hear, and his visual field is much diminished, one . 
has to be careful about going near him when chopping wood, 
thrashing, ete. Vision for distance in either eye equals 4, 
slightly improved by a + 2 D. glass. Reads Jaeger 14 at 6 
inches with difficulty. Takes a + 6 D. for reading, and requires 
a bright light and his back to it. Little accommodation. Pupil 
dilated and inactive. No external signs of disease. Media 
transparent. The retina presents same appearances as in sis- 
ters’ and brothers’ cases. Pigment more abundant; no atro- 
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phy of disk; vessels reduced to threads and showing signs of 
sclerosis; membrana tympani indrawn and opaque; throat 
slightly granular; has been suffering from catarrh. 

His visual field is reduced to 15 degrees above, 15 to the 
nasal side, 10 degrees below, and same to the temporal side. 
There is a slight difference between the field in either eye. He 
has no loss of color, having a field of 10 degrees for light green, 
(about same as white,) 8 degrees for red, and 5 for blue. The 
last color he found it hard to distinguish. 

The other brother’s case has been already gone into. I found 
his visual field also much contracted. His color sense was un- 
affected. There were no signs of disease in ears or throat. 

In all those cases torpidity of the retina, which requires the 
brightest light to stimulate it, and a form of night blindness, 
which makes it impossible for the patient to read or work or 
get about in the evening, are the first symptoms, and may be 
the only ones for years. 

A gradual contraction of the visual field follows, limiting the 
patient’s vision to one object at a time, central vision remaining 
unaffected, till the disease, in a gradually contracting circle, 
reaches the macula, when sight is abolished forever. The 
patient may be able to read the finest print up to the last. This 
was not so, however, in my cases. 

Pigmentary deposits in the retina were first described by 
Langenbeck in 1836. Ammon followed in ’38 with two cases. 
Donders and Von Grafe gave us the characteristic ophthalmo- 
scopic appearances, and traced the connection of the disease 
with deaf-mutism and consanguine marriages. Donders in 1857 
published an anatomical study of the disease, to which he pre- 
fixed its present name—pigmentary retinitis. To Leber, Brous- 
sais, and Pope, so late as 1868, we owe more of our knowledge 
of the subject. 

Pigmentary retinitis is described as a very slowly progressive, 
symmetrical disease, leading to atrophy of the retina, with great 
contraction of its vessels, and accompanied by the collection of 
black pigment in its layers and around the blood vessels (Net- 
tleship.) It generally begins in childhood; sometimes it has 
gone through all its phases in utero and the child is born blind; 
rarely it appears in advanced life, when its progress is more 
rapid (De Wecker.) The disease is strongly hereditary (Von 
Grafe ;) affects the boys of a family more than the girls—not so in 
the present instance—coincides sometimes with deaf-mutism or 
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idiocy, (Jaeger,) and appears generally in children who are the 
issue of consanguine marriages, (in 40 to 50 per cent , accord- 
ing to Liebrich, in 25 per cent. only, according to De Wecker,) 
and appears in others who are affected by congenital syphilis, 
(Galezowski.) Some of its subjects are healthy both mentally 
and physically (as in my cases;) others are ill-formed and intel- 
lectually defective. Errors of refraction may complicate the 
disease, usually hypermetropia. It is always binocular and 
symmetrical in progress. ‘The typical cases are congenital, 
but this variety, which follows a slow course, ending about 40 
in complete blindness, is not accompanied by arrest of develop- 
ment, by deformities, or defective intelligence,” (De Wecker.) 

The fundamental characteristic of the disease consists, accord- 
ing to Jaeger and De Wecker, in a slow and progressive pro- 
liferation of the cellular element of the external retinal layers 
and their transformation into a dense tissue, accompanied by a 
hypergenesis of the cells of the epithelial layer, which penetrate 
the degenerated retina. The three changes which that mem- 
brane undergoes are: Ist, a softening of the external layer, 
accompanied by proliferation of the epithelial cells ; 2d, a hyper- 
plasia of the cellular tissue contained in the external granular 
layer, involving the destruction of the rods and cones ; 3d, a scle- 
rosis of the retinal vessels, leading to a thickening of their walls, 
with a decrease in the column of blood. This want of blood, 
added to the destruction of the rod and cone layer, explains the 
torpidity of the retina, which precedes the pigmentation. The 
vitreous and choroid may be unaffected, though the stroma of 
the latter is laid“bare, and its vessels may undergo sclerosis. 

“We remark, then, in this affection, a progressive atrophy of 
the retina, which advances from periphery to centre, attacking 
first the sensorial layers and ending by destroying the conduct- 
ory elements of the optic nerve itself,” (De Wecker, 7herapeu- 
tique oculaire.) 

The characteristic ophthalmoscopic image may not be present 
in the beginning. The primary lesion is the sclerosing degene- 
ration, which precedes in the retina the migration of pigment, 
and which appears first where the nervous tissue is least 
abundant, namely, at the periphery. “The quantity of pig- 
ment varies with the date of the affection, and, in the beginning, 
in young subjects, when the cellular tissue which takes the 
place of the nervous elements has not yet undergone a suffi- 
ciently defined retraction, we may find no pigment whatever. 
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“The pigmentary degeneration begins by the apparition in 
the most peripheric portion of the retina of small clots of pig- 
ment, presenting a star-like pattern, which has led,them to be 
compared to the lacune in bone; several of these coalesce, 
throwing out branches to similar spots in their neighborhood. 
The walls of the vessels form an attraction for the pigment 
which accompanies their course in places, in others completely 
obscures them. It is found most plentifully between the forks 
of their branches. As the disease progresses the pigment 
spreads over the whole fundus like the links of a coat of mail, 
from circumference to centre, till the macula is finally invaded. 
In the later stages a yellowish-white atrophy of the disk may 
be noted. The vessels are diminished to threads or disappear 
altogether at a distance from their origin. The tenuity of the 
vessels is due to the sclerosis which has attacked their walls. 
A double white line enclosing a thin column of blood is all we 
can see of the arteries. The vessels of the choroid are laid bare 
by the peeling of the epithelial layer. They may also suffer 
from sclerosis. Post polar cataract may be present, but remains 
stationary for years and is confined to the cortical substance. 
Vitreous opacities are uncommon.” 

Such are the ophthalmoscopic appearances of this disease, as 
described by De Wecker, in his “ophthalmoscopic clinique,” 
a description which tallies perfectly with that presented by the 
case I have brought before you. 

Since writing the above I have come across another instance 
of this affection, in a woman from the poor-house, Catherine B., 
aged 50, who came to me complaining of gradual loss of vision. 
She was born in Ireland of healthy parents. Her brothers and 
sisters (5) were also healthy. She had never suffered from any 
particular ailment herself till sight began to fail, which is nine 
years ago. She was neither deaf nordumb. Her parents were 
in no way related. Eight years ago she first found trouble in 
reading. Then flashes of light and flying plays of color would 
appear. before her eyes. Next she could not work in the even- 
ing. Within the past four years she has not been able to 
mount the poor-house stairs after night fall. Sight has gone 
more quickly since she got a fright at the great fire there last 
November. 

V. R. =. Cannot read largest type. Counts fingers. 

V. L. = ,'y. Reads De Wecker 8 at 10 inches. In the right 
eye visual field is reduced to a circle of 5 degrees and she can- 
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not distinguish colors. In the left eye the field is somewhat 
larger, but she takes blue for red and green for white. With the 
ophthalmogcope the disk in both eyes looks indistinct and hazy. 
There is an abundance of pigment scattered in large patches all 
over the fundus; in the right eye the disease has encroached on 
the macula region. Large patches of choroidal atrophy in both 
eyes. Choroidal vessels, visible as white ribbons, containing no 
blood. Retinal vessels very small. The walls hyaline, thick- 
ened, containing a thin stream of blood. The disk in the right 
eye very pale. Hearing and speech perfect. 

This case is interesting as showing that the disease may exist 
without any consanguinity between the parents. I have seen 
it in a child of ten years under similar circumstances, (not a deaf- 
mute either.) In the next case it appeared late in life, and in 
a woman. De Wecker states he has rarely seen the disease in 
a female. Again there is a want of symmetry between the two 
eyes; vision is much more defective in one than in the other. 
There was no change in the lens in either eye, though the last 
stage almost had been reached by the right one. 

Treatment in all these cases is hopeless. Generous diet, at- 
tention to general health, and the use of occasional hypodermic 
injections of strychnine, is all that can be recommended. Any 
error of refraction should be corrected with suitable glasses, and 
if there should be (as there rarely is) an over-sensitiveness of the 
retina, colored glasses or a shade may be ordered. 

Unfortunately these cases, in spite of all treatment, tend 
slowly towards hopeless blindness. 


THE AURAL SYSTEM FOR THE SEMI-DEAPF. 
BY J. A. GILLESPIE, B. D., OMAHA, NEB. 


Tuar a large percentage of our deaf and dumb pupils, so 
called, have partial hearing is a fact well understood. That 
but little effort is made to develop this latent hearing is a fact 
equally as patent. To prove that this dormant hearing can be 
developed, cultivated, and used in the education of this class is 
the object of this paper; and in it I shall give a condensed his- 
tory of my experiments in this direction, and the conclusions 
deduced. 

From my earliest connection with deaf-mute instruction it has 
been a favorite theory with me that this latent sense might be 
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developed, but not until four years ago did I make any special 
experiments to verify it. 

About that time my attention was directed to the audiphone 
as an aid to hearing. I secured a number of these instruments, 
selected a class consisting mostly of grown pupils, those having 
some hearing, and drilled it daily from half an hour to an hour 
at a time for about three months, beginning with single vowel 
sounds, made in quite aloud voice. At the expiration of that 
time these pupils were able to recognize sounds, words, and 
a number of sentences across the room, and frequently I stood 
in the hall, leaving the door slightly ajar, and spoke sentences 
which they heard and repeated. These children did not recog- 
nize sounds, as such, at the beginning of this drill. What they 
heard were noises, wholly unintelligible. The hearing which 
they possessed, but which had been in a dormant state up to 
this time, became active by this drill, and they became con- 
scious of a sense or a partial sense of which they were not be- 
fore cognizant as being useful to them. 

This experiment satisfied me that in the case of these chil- 
dren the hearing could be developed, or, at all events, training 
would enable them to use what they had. The improvement 
was noticed both when the instruments were used and when 
they were not, thus showing plainly that there was develop- 
ment in the hearing. 

Two years ago I organized a class of the youngest semi-deaf 
children to see what would be the result of a similar course of 
drill. The progress of this class was even more rapid than the 
former. During the time of this training the class was brought 
before the piano, and by daily practice the children learned to 
keep time to music. When the performer changed the time, 
the children would soon notice and change the step. They 
could accomplish this with their backs to the instrument 
equally as well as when facing it. They could distinguish 
more sounds, more words and sentences at the end of three 
months than the former, both with and without the instru- 
ments. This test was in every way satisfactory and encour- 
aging. 

These experiments confirmed me in the belief that semi-deaf 
children could be educated through the medium of the hearing, 
if the right methods were employed and if taken young. With 
this idea in view I submitted the matter to our State Board, 
who, being familiar with the work done, readily gave consent 
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to proceed, and I at once organized such a class. This con- 
sisted of the members of the latter, above spoken of, and the 
new pupils entering school in the fall of 1882. 

The method of procedure was the same as in the experi- 
mental work above described. Single sounds were given at 
first by the teacher in a loud tone of voice, beginning with the 
vowels. When the children were able to distinguish between 
two sounds, as é and 6, a point was gained. (This, of course, 
refers to those having no previous drill.) From this primary 
work to words and sentences progress was made as rapidly as 
the pupil could advance. The manual alphabet and sign-lan- 
guage were not used, at least rarely, in the work. Instruction 
was given orally. Object-lessons, pictures, action-work, and 
general public-school methods were applied. 

At the close of the school year these children had accom- 
plished all that could be expected of any class of equal ability 
taught by the general methods practised in our institutions. 
They had a vocabulary of from two hundred to five hundred 
words, which they could recognize by the hearing and speak 
fairly well, and use in language exercises with facility. 

Last fall, 1883, two classes were started on this plan, one 
consisting of the remaining members of the class of 1882, (four 
having left the State, one to change his residence, and three of 
the brightest to continue the work in a private school upon this 
system,) and the new pupils who had some hearing; also those 
who gave evidence at first of ability to become good articulators 
and lip-readers. 

The other class consists of members of the school from the 
first class down, who possess some hearing. One is a young 
man who graduated two years ago, and who was a member of 
the first experimental class four years ago. Conscious of his 
loss, he desired to return and receive the benefits of this aural 
instruction. 

These classes are in successful operation at this writing. 
Their progress is all I could wish. The latter class, beginning 
as it did with single sounds in the fall, is now taking sentences 
from the teacher’s voice with ease. The teacher is obliged to 
speak in a louder than conversational voice, though not nearly 
so loud as at first. The hearing improves. The children are 
delighted with their progress, and are anxious to learn. The 
teachers are enthusiastic; and while the work is laborious and 
often discouraging, they work with a strong faith in the system. 
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As to what takes place in a scientific point of view—whether 
the auditory nerve develops as a muscle develops, by use, or 
whether this is simply an education of the partial hearing, or 
both—I do not here discuss. This much I will. say, however, 
that the sense of hearing which has lain dormant and useless 
up to this time is now sufficiently developed to be of great 
benefit to these children, and nobody is more conscious of it 
than they themselves. They know that heretofore they heard 
not, and that now they do hear. They know also that it has 
not been miraculously done, but that it bas been brought about 
by patient, hard work on the part of their teachers and them- 
selves. 

I have no fault to find with those of the profession who re- 
gard the manual and sign methods as the best, nor with those 
who consider the oral system as the only one to be tolerated, 
nor yet with those who find the audiphone and other aids to 
hearing as utterly useless. I take the broad ground that a 
teacher of the deaf is in a grand work, and is entitled to his 
Opinion and his preference of method and appliance. 

My experience and observation in reference to this question 
lead me to this opinion, that a large majority of the semi-deaf 
children in our schools can and ought to be graduated as hard- 
of-hearing speaking people instead of deaf-mutes, as hereto- 
Sore. 

The class of hard-of-hearing speaking people in society is 
large, but a hard-of-hearing speaking child, or one using an 
artificial aid to hearing, is a rare sight. And the reason for this 
may be found in this fact, that when a child is “too deaf to be 
educated in the public schools” he is reported as a deaf-mute 
and sent to an institution for the deaf and dumb, educated as a 
mute, and at the end of his course, to all intents and purposes, 
is a deaf-mute. 

The question now is, Is there a remedy for this state of 
affairs? My opinion is that there is a remedy, and that it is 
found in what I will call the aural system. If by any process 
of training, this class of children can be taught the English lan- 
guage aurally and orally they can take their places in society as 
speaking people, though hard of hearing. That this can be 
accomplished, that they can be taught the language by sound, 
admits of no question in my mind. The experiments here re- 
corded amount to more than mere tests. They are demonstra- 
tious as far as this class of children in this school is concerned, 
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and they number about fifteen per cent. of the whole. What 
can be done in one place can be done in another. That we have 
a greater percentage of semi-deaf here than elsewhere I have 
no reason to believe. Some of these were not known to us to 
have hearing until tested. That as great a proportion will be 
found in every school in the country I have no cause whatever 
to doubt. If this is found to be the case, and we consider the 
total number educated in the schools of the United States alone, 
over twenty-three thousand, and of the number who will be 
educated, the question assumes gigantic proportions, and is 
worthy of the best thought and attention which can be given it, 
and at once. 

These semi-deaf children are in our schools to-day, and will 
continue to come until other provision is made for them. They 
do not hear enough to be educated in the public schools ; they 
have too much hearing to be lost by being instructed with 
those who have no hearing. 

Schools intermediate between the public schools and schools 
for the deaf and dumb should be organized. My plan for them 
would be the establishment of aural and oral branches in con- 
nection with our present institutions and under their manage- 
ment, but separate from them, where it is at all practicable. 
In institutions where this is not possible the next best plan 
would be aural departments in the buildings, where all instruc- 
tion should be aural and oral, or at least approximately so. 

Of course the semi-deaf children in the institutions, oral 
schools excepted, understand the sign and manual system. 
This knowledge will be of advantage to them in their early 
aural work, but the sooner they are made to rely on hearing 
and lip-reading the more rapid will be their pregress. As to 
the methods to be pursued in this system of teaching I have 
only this to say: If any artificial aids to speech and hearing 
are found beneficial, use them—Bell’s visible-speech symbols, 
Rhode’s audiphone, ear-trumpets, anything, everything that 
will in any way contribute to the end in view. We use the 
above-named aids, and receive benefit from them. An appa- 
ratus by which the pupil can hear his own voice will, no doubt, 
be found useful in the future developments of the work. I 
have long been interested in this feature of our general work, 
and have had faith to believe that it would develop, and it 
affords me no little gratification to see that it is coming to the 
front, and is developing into a system of instruction, and that 
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so many of the best minds in the profession are investigating 
it. Itis only in its infancy. That the future has great devel- 
opments in store in this direction is my firm belief. It is not 
an easy system; it requires hard and patient work, but the re- 
sults are an ample compensation. 


TABLES SHOWING THE RESULTS OF AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE HEARING POWER AND MEM- 
BRANA TYMPANI OF ONE HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-SEVEN DEAF-MUTES, WITH A STATE- 
MENT OF THE CAUSES ASSIGNED FOR THEIR 
LOSS "OF HEARING.* 


BY D. B. ST. JOHN ROOSA, M. D., NEW YORK. 


In the year 1867, in conjunction with the late Dr. George 
M. Beard, I examined 296 deaf-mutes with a view of contribut- 
ing something to our knowledge of the causes of deaf-mutism. 
The results of these examinations were meagre, and they were 
made to appear even less complete than they were in reality, 
because the editor of the journal in which they were publishedt 
could not give us the space to publish the tables upon which 
our conclusions were founded, and because the tables were lost, 
so that they could not be published elsewhere. Since the use 
of the tuning-fork has come to play such an important part in 
aural diagnosis, it has been made available also in the examina- 
tion of deaf-mutes. De Rossi,t of Rome, has made the most 
complete examinations of which I know as to the hearing-power 
of deaf-mutes. He examined seventy individuals with the speak- 
ing-tube and tuning-fork. Twenty-seven heard the voice, four 
the watch, thirty-nine the tuning-fork vibrating in the air. 
Nearly all of the seventy perceived the vibrations through the 
bones, eleven only had no perception by bone-conduction, and 
De Rossi found only three cases of what he termed total deaf- 
ness. These examinations of De Rossi seem to me to furnish 
more reliable data than the cases of Toynbee and Kramer, 
and chiefly because the examination by the tuning-fork and 
speaking-tube was not made by them. Accordingly, I have 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Archives of Otology, vol. xiii, No. 
1, March, 1884. 

+ American Journal of the Medical Sciences, vol. liii, p. 399. 

t Relazione sopra 1 Ospizio det Sordi-Muti de Roma. Quoted by Hart- 
mann in ‘* Deaf-Mutism,” Translation, p. 84. 
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imitated the examinations of De Rossi in those I have made. 
The imitation was an unconscious one, however, for it was not 
until I had nearly finished my examinations that I found from 

a scanty reference in Hartmann’s book on Deaf-Mutism that De 
Rossi had preceded me in these tests. 

* While, as an otologist, I have but little interest in the modes 
of education of deaf-mutes, a description of which forms so 
much of what is said about them, I am exceedingly anxious to 
learn the seat of the lesion which causes the deafness, as well 
as the exciting causes of the aural disease and the hearing 
power. The tuning-fork seems to me a very important means 
of determining the seat of the lesion in cases of impairment of 
the hearing in which mutism does not result. I was desirous 
to know what it would indicate in those who are dumb as well 
as deaf. I found in the Institution for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes in this city the most ample opportunities 
for examinations. Every facility was afforded me by the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Greenberger, and I desire to thank him not only for 
the advantages he so liberally afforded me, but also for his valu- 
able assistance given in a truly scientific spirit. I was also 
assisted by Dr. J. B. Emerson and Dr. George J. Bull, without 
whose aid I should not have been able to accomplish the work 
of examining so many pupils. I used a “C*®” tuning-fork in 
the examination as to the aerial and bone-conduction. The 
tests by speaking-tube were made by Mr. Greenberger, and I 
have relied wholly upon his statements as to that point. 


147 Cases or Dear-Motism. 
Tasie 1.—Causes Stated by Parent or Guardian. 


Born deaf Whooping-cough 
Cerebro-spinal meningitis Spinal trouble 
Scarlet fever Mumps 

Brain fever Pneumonia 
Meningitis 


In regard to this table I can only say that it is as reliable as 
any that it seems possible to get from any institution. As far 
as the statements as to scarlet fever, measles, cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, meningitis, mumps, and syphilis go, I think it may 
be considered trustworthy. When we enter the domain of con- 
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No. No. 
1 
147 
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genital deafness, or such causes as “spinal trouble,” “fall on 
head,” “convulsions,” there is great uncertainty as to the actual 
cause. Yet these causes are taken from blanks carefully filled 
out by the parents or guardians, many of them very intelligent 
people of the higher walks of life, who send their children to be 
under Mr. Greenberger’s care. The causes are more accurately 
given than in the other institutions in which I have made ex- 
aminations. It will be seen there were, only fifty-one cases, 
adding together the congenital and “unknown,” or a little more 
than thirty per cent., which may, with much probability, be con- 
sidered congenital cases. In our tables of 1867 we classified 
sixty-one per cent. as congenital cases. Hartmann’s tables* show 
that of 8,404 deaf-mutes 5,546, or more than sixty-five per cent., 
were considered as congenital cases. His statistics are appa- 
rently made up largely of official and not personal examinations ; 
for in the examinations made in Berlin by Hartmann himself, 
one hundred and eighty-five in number, only forty-five are 
classified as congenital cases; and those made by Cohn, in 
Breslau, show about the same proportion—that is, of one hun- 
dred and thirty deaf-mutes, fifty-seven are said to have been 
born deaf, while in other parts of Germany and in Ireland the 
proportion of congenital cases is much larger. I regard the 
official tables of all countries as valueless, except as to the total 
number of deaf-mutes. Those who collect them are usually 
entirely incompetent for the sifting of evidence necessary to get 
even approximate truth upon this point. 


Taste 2.—Results of the Hxamination with the Tuning-fork C? of 147 
Deaf-Mutes. 


There was no aerial conduction on either side, while bone con- 

duction existed in 74 cases. 
Bone-conduction on one side, both bone and aerial on the 

other in 1 case. 
No bone or aerial conduction on one side; bone-conduction on 

the other 10 cases 
Bone and aerial conduction, both sides 
Bone and aerial c. on one side; bone on the other 
Neither bone nor aerial c. on either side 
No bone or aerial c. on one side; both bone and aerial on the 

other 


118 cases. 

In twenty-nine cases the subjects were too young or were 
otherwise incapacitated for intelligent answers, so that no con- 
clusions could be formed, except that the large majority of them 
probably heard the tuning-fork by bone-conduction. 


*P. 64 loc. cit. 
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From this table I conclude that the impairment of hearing in 
seventy-four of the one hundred and eighteen cases was due to 
diseases of the middle ear alone. In twenty-six additional 
ears there was disease of the middle ear alone—that is, sounds 
were not heard through the air at all, but only through the 
bones. In twelve cases, or twenty-four ears, there was, I con- 
clude, disease both of the middle and internal ears. In eleven 
additional ears there was also the same condition. In the seven 
cases and fourteen ears, where there was both aerial and bone 
conduction, I conclude that there was disease both of the mid- 
dle ear and the nerve. In the thirty-five ears in which there 
was neither aerial nor bone-conduction, we may conclude either 
that there was disease of the nerve alone, or of both middle ear 
and the nerve-—for disease of the cochlea of a complete type 
would probably obliterate the perception of sound. Yet even 
here disease of the middle ear might also exist. I will now 
present a series of tables made in consonance with the supposed 
cause of the deafness. 

TaBLe 3.—Scarlet fever being cause of deafness, condition of membrana 
tympant. 16 cases, 32 ears. 


Absent 

Opaque and cicatricial 

Sunken, opaque, small or no light spot 
Perforate and ulcerating 

Congested 

Neoplastic and perforate 

Neoplastic 

Not well seen 


Age of patients at time of suffering from disease and becoming deaf: 
Prom t0 3 2 
3 4 


There is in these scarlet-fever cases a large proportion—8, or 
one in 4—where disease of the nerve certainly existed. It will 
also be remarked that there is a large proportion of cases of 
ulcerative disease. That an ulcerative disease of the tympanum 
may more readily involve the internal ear than a plastic or 


| 
2 
3 32 
Tuning-fork Test. 
4 No aerial conduction but 17 
1 
16 
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catarrhal inflammation, is probably true. Yet the starting point 
of otitis in scarlet fever is usually the middle ear. 


Tasue 4.—Measles cause of deafness ; condition of membrana tympani. 
7 cases, 14 ears. 


Congested 

Sunken light spot 

Not well seen 


Tuning-fork Test. 


Bone-conduction but no aerial conduction 
Bone and aerial conduction 

No bone or aerial conduction 

Unreliable 


It will be noted that only one case occurs here of those of 
whom a reliable test could be made, in which it is possible that 
disease of the nerve alone exists—that is the case in which there 
was neither bone nor aerial conduction. 


Age at which disease of deafness occurred: 


Under one year 
From 1 to 2 years 
3 


Taste 5.—Cerebro-spinal meningitis cause of deafness ; condition of mem- 
brana tympant. 27 cases, 54 ears. 


Cicatricial 
Opaque 
Sunken, fair light spot 
“good color 
‘¢ small or no light spot 
Not well seen 
Opaque, good light spot 
Congested and sunken 
Congested 


Tuning-fork Test. 


Bone-conduction only; no aerial conduction 
Bone and aerial conduction 
Neither bone nor aerial conduction 


47 


Unreliable 


Here the proportion of cases in which it may be conjectured 
that the nerve alone is involved was not as large even as in 
scarlet fever. There were only eight ears of a total of fifty- 
four, or about one in seven. It is in this disease that an affec- 
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tion of the nerve has been often assumed to be the most fre- 
quent cause of the deafness. 

My clinical experience has been against this view, and I be- 
lieve that the few post-mortem examinations that have been 
made of persons with aural disease in cerebro-spinal meningitis 
go to support the view of that experience, which is that a lesion 
of the middle ear is, in a large percentage of cases, the cause of 
the deafness. 


TaBiE 6.— Deafness said to be congenital ; condition of membrana tympani. 
44 cases, 88 ears. 

Normal color and light spot 

Sunken, opaque, or no light spot 

Obscured by wax 

Opaque, large light spot 

Sunken, opaque, but good light spot 

Congested, sunken, and small light spot 

Obscured by narrow canal 

Cicatricial and perforate 

Opaque, calcareous 


Tuning-fork Test. 
Bone-conduction, but no aerial 
Bone and aerial 
14 
18 


88 

Here the proportion of cases of nerve or central disease is 

quite high—fourteen to forty-eight, or a little more than one 

to three. Yet even here disease of the conducting apparatus 
largely predominates. 


Taste 7.—‘‘ Brain fever,” “inflammation of brain,” ‘ meningitis,” and 
‘‘congestion of brain” said to be the cause of deafness ; condition of 
membrana tympani. 15 cases, 30 ears. 


Sunken, opaque, small, or no, or double light spot 


Sunken, good color, good light spot 
Cicatricial 


Bone-conduction only 
Aerial and bone 
Uncertain 


Age of patients when deafness occurred : 
Less than one year From 5 to 6 years 
From 1 to 2 years eee 


8& 
30 
Tuning-fork Test. 
30 
15 
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Tasie 8.--Fall on head cause of deafness ; condition of membrana tym- 
pani. T cases, 14 ears. 

Not well seen 

Sunken, opaque, fair or good light spot 

Sunken, 

Good light spot, but sunken 

Sunken, congested 

Good light spot 

Small 


Bone-conduction only 
Neither bone nor aerial 
Bone and aerial conduction 
Unreliable 


TABLE 9.—Cause unknown. 7 cases, 14 ears. 


Opaque, sunken, good light spot 
Not well seen 
Opaque 
Good color, fair light spot 
Small light spot 
Opaque and sunken 
Sunken, small light spot 
good light spot 
Opaque, good light spot 


Tuning-fork Test. 
Uncertain 
14 
TaBLE 10.—Convulsions cause of deafness ; condition of membrana tym- 
pani. 4 cases, 8 ears. 


Opaque, small light spot, good color 
sunken, good light spot............++. 


Bone-conduction only 
Aerial and bone-conduction 


Age at which deafness occurred : 


Less than J year 
From 1 to 2 years 


Tasie 11.—Syphilis cause of deafness ; condition of membrana tympani. 
1 case, 2 ears. 


R. M. T. much sunken, no light spot; left slightly sunken, medium- 
sized light spot. 


14 
Tuning-fork Test. 
14 
14 
8 
Tuning-fork Test. 
8 
4 
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Tuning-fork Test. 

Right, no aerial conduction, but bone-conduction ; left, same. 

In this case, the only one found, there was a syphilitic his- 
tory ; notched teeth; the subject has had interstitial keratitis. 
The disease seems to be confined to the middle ear. 

TaBLE 12.—Hydrocephalus ; condition of membrana tympani. 3 cases, 


Not well seen 

Sunken, perhaps perforate 
Sunken, small light spot 
Opaque, no light spot 


Bone conduction only 
Age: 

Less than one year 

From one to two years 

Unknown 


TaBLEe 13.—Spinal meningitis ; condition of membrana tympani. 3 cases, 
6 ears. 

Not well seen 

Sunken, opaque, good light spot 

Opaque and cicatricial 

Sunken, no light spot..... 


Tuning fork Test. 
Bone-conduction only 
Age: 
From 2 to 3 years 
5 “ec 6 


TaBLeE 14.— Varioleid ; condition of membrana tympani. 1 case, 2 ears. 


Tuning-fork Test. 


Aerial and bone-conduction 
Bone-conductior only 


Age at which deafness occurred: one year and four months. 


TasLe 15.—Pneumonia ; condition of membrana tympani. 2 cases, 4 ears. 


Sunken, small light spot 
Not well seen 


6 ears. 
6 
Tuning-fork Test. 
3 
6 
3 
Good color, good light spot, sunken ..............s00ccssecsccccsccsccsecesevesers 
2 
2 
Opaque, sunken, no light 
4 
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Tuning-fork Test. 


Age: 
Less than one year 


2 


Tass 16.— Whooping cough ; condition of membrana tympani. 2 cases, 
4 ears. 


Sunken, good color 
Sunken and congested...... 


Uncertain 
Both aerial and bone-conduction ................ 


Age: 
infancy” 
Whooping cough, intermittent fever at 2 2 years 9 months. 


TaBLE 17.— Cholera infantum ; condition of membrana tympani. 1 case, 


Sunken, no light spot 


Bone-conduction only 
Age, one year. 


TaBLE 18.— Gastric fever ; condition of membrana tympani. 1 case, 2 ears. 


Sunken, opaque, small light spot 
Sunken, good color, small light spot 


Tuning-fork Test. 
at 2 2 years 8 


19.—Intermittent fever ; condition of membrana tympani. 1 case, 
2 ears. 
Tuning-fork Test. 
Bone-conduction only 
Intermittent fever and spasms at 2 years. 


TaBLE 20.—Mumps cause of deafness ; condition of membrana tympani. 
2 cases, 4 ears. 
Right M¢ opaque, small light spot; left J/¢, fair light spot, good color, 
R. Mt and L. Mé cicatricial.......... 


4 
1 
| 
Good Tight spot, sunken, Opaque. 
Tuning-fork Test. 
7 
2 | 
9 
Tuning-fork Test. 
2 
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Tuning-fork Test, Unreliable. 
Age: 
A few months old 
6 years 


Taste 21.—Fever cause of deafness; condition of membrana tympani. 
3 cases, 6 ears. 


Opaque, small light spot 

Cicatricial 


Tuning-fork Test. 


Both aerial and bone-conduction 
Bone-conduction only 


Age: 
5 years 


TaBLE 22.—Cases in which words or letters could be heard through a speak- 
ing-tube placed in the ear ; condition of membrana tympani.* 16 cases, 
32 ears. 


Opaque Two light spots 
Cicatricial 
Good light spot.............+. Vascular 
Small light spot 
No light spot WE 


-fork Test. 


Both aerial and bone-conduction 

Bone only 

Bone both sides, aerial on one side 

Bone and aerial on one side; neither on the other.................ccceeeeeees 
Neither bone nor aerial on either 
Unreliable 


Disease Causing Deafness. 


Scarlet fever 
Unknown 
Cerebro-spinal meningitis 
Convulsions 


To this last table the words of Mr. Greenberger shoald be 
added : 

“The speaking-tube is used in these cases to assist the schol- 
ars to speak better after they have learned to pronounce words 
from the lips. There is not a pupil in wade school who could be 


*In this table the various appearances of the sneniibonsin tympani are noted without re- 
gard to the number of ears. 
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taught to speak a work from hearing it through the tube alone, 
but they will recognize words with which they have become 
familiar through lip-reading.” 

The complete tables of the 147 cases, with remarks upon 
many of them, will be published in the new edition of my work 
on the ear, now in the press. I am far from thinking that the 
tables here published form complete data, but I think they may 
assist in the determination of the lesions found in deaf-mutism. 
This much can be said at any rate: those who study them will 
be looking upon a mirror reflecting what is seen on examining 
deaf-mutes who are intelligent enough to be educated. The 
deductions may be different by different observers, but the facts 
will remain. 


THE POETRY OF THE DEAF.* 
BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH. D., LL. D., WASHINGTON, 

Epear Azan Por, in his essay on Zhe Poetic Principle, 
defines the “poetry of words” as “the rhythmical creation of 
beauty.” 

**Contenting myself,” he says, “ with the certainty that music, 
in its various modes of metre, rhythm, and rhyme, is of so vast 
a moment in poetry as never to be wisely rejected—is so vitally 
important an adjunct that he is simply silly who declines its 
assistance—I will not now pause to maintain its absolute es- 
sentiality.” 

If this dictum of so great a master of the music of verse is 
accepted, the declaration that poetry may be fully appreciated, 
and even produced, by those bereft of the sense through which 
alone music can be enjoyed, presents an apparent absurdity. 

It is no easy matter, if indeed it be at all possible, for us who 
possess the sense of hearing to place ourselves in the position 
of those who dwell for a lifetime in a world of silence.. The 
constitution of their minds lacks absolutely an element that 
forms a part of ours, from the baby days when the mother’s 
lullaby soothes to sleep, to the hour when (whether the creation 
of the imagination, or something more real, who can tell?) the 
song of angels thrills the soul of the dying saint. ‘ 

It is not likely that the interesting questions in mental science 
as to what is the difference between the normal mind and that 


* Reprinted, by permission, from Harper's Magazine for March, 1884. 
All rights are-reserved by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 
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in which the sense of hearing has not existed will ever be fully 
answered. But it is evidently impossible that the congenitally 
deaf should have any proper idea of sound, and hence of music. 

Hardly more likely does it seem that those whose hearing 
was destroyed in early childhood can retain the memory of 
sound to a degree sufficient to enable them to become musical 
composers, even in the poetic sense. And yet the interesting 
fact appears that the deaf, in no inconsiderable numbers, have 
essayed to mount on the wing of poetic expression ; to what 
extent and with what success it is the purpose of this paper to 
show. 

In the first number of the American Annals of the Deaf 
and Dumb, the editor introduces a poem by a deaf-mute, with 
the following note : 


How shall he who has not now and never has had the sense of hearing, 
who is totally without what the musicians call an ‘‘ ear,” succeed in pre- 
serving all the niceties of accent, measure, and rhythm? We should 
almost as soon expect a man born blind to become a landscape painter as 
one born deaf to produce poetry of even tolerable merit. Accordingly, 
such cases are very rare. Indeed, among the thousands of educated deaf 
and dumb persons in this country and in Europe, we know of but one 
example of the kind. We refer to John Carlin, a former pupil of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and now a miniature 
painter of decided merit in New York city. At our request Mr. Carlin 
has communicated the following article for publication in our Annals. It 
is published precisely as it came from his own hand. We have not felt 
ourselves at liberty to add, subtract, or change the position of a single 
word.* 

Mr. Carlin is still living in New York, enjoying a vigorous old 
age, and recently, in compliance with a request from the writer 
for information as to the manner in which he came to write 
verses, furnished the following statement: 


I was born deaf, and have since been so. I was graduated from the 
Pennsylvania Institution in 1825, at the tender age of twelve years, after 
four years’ schooling. I was never taught articulation. I am still pro- 
foundly dumb; and, being totally deaf, I have no idea of vocal sounds. 

During my youth and early manhood I took delight in reading Shakes- 
peare, Milton, and Pope. While studying art under Delaroche, at Paris, I 
illustrated in outlines ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and also Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, 2 poem in prose. Notwithstanding my ignorance of the rules 
of versification, I scribbled verses. Ever desirous to be a good poet, I 
made strenuous endeavors to discover where and how to master the art of 
poetry, and in every endeavor I failed. My pen danced on, the poetic 


*As the poem referred to, ‘‘ The Mute’s Lament,” was published in 
full in the Annals, vol. i, p. 15, it is omitted here.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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flow of my imagination having found an outlet in discordant verses, which 
demonstrated that I was still ignorant of the secret of poesy. 

All hearing persons to whom I showed my attempts at poetry were un- 
able to explain fully where the difficulty lay, and, by reason of my con- 
genital deafness, and the subsequent inability of my ear to catch and con 
long and short syllables intonated in strictly poetic feet, either iambic or 
trochaic, dactylic or anapzestic, I was convinced that I could never be what 
I so ardently desired—a correct writer of verses. But when I made a pro- 
fessional sojourn at Springfield, Massachusetts, in the winter of 1842, I had 
the good fortune to be- 
come acquainted with the 
Rev. Dr. W. B. O. Pea- 
body, and took the first 
opportunity to lay my 
ease before him, with 
one of my efforts for his 
critical perusal. He soon 
saw my deficiency in the 
knowledge of regular 
rhythm, and, after care- 
ful reflection, he defi- 
nitely opened my eyes to 
the right way to my goal, 
by directing me to study 
Walker’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary, and also his 
Rhyming Dictionary, a 
book which contains all 
the fundamental princi- 
ples of poetry. Besides, 
he gave me hints about 
poetizing correctly. 

Long and patiently I plodded in the way pointed out to me by that good 
man, treasuring in my sensorium as many accented syllables as I could, 
that they might be easily called to mind at any time without my having 
to consult the dictionaries. The advice which Bryant, the poet, person- 
ally gave me—‘‘ Read the best English poets”—has proved a valuable 
guide in poetical composition. 


JOHN CARLIN, 


During the last thirty years Mr. Carlin has produced a con- 
siderable number of short poems, many of which have been 
copied widely in the newspapers. One, entitled ““A Scene on 
Long Island,” in blank verse, is to be found in Zhe American 
Reader, published by A. Dekalb Farr, and is remarkable for a 
certain majesty of movement, which shows how fully Mr. Carlin 
has overcome the most serious difficulties growing out of his 
deafness. 

The following, as a specimen of our author’s composition in 
rhyme, is, however, all we have room for in this article: 


2 
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TO THE FIRE-FLIES. 


Awake, ye sparklers, bright and gay, 

Still nestling in your lair! 

The twilight glories fade away, 

And gloom pervades the air. 
Come, then, ye merry elves of light, 
Illuminate the tranquil night, 

While low and high ye blithely fly, 
Flitting meteors ’neath the sky. 


The twinkling stars appear anon, 
Shine feebly from on high; 

The humble glow-worms hasten on 
To bear them company. 

O come, ye lustrous sylphs of night, 

Display with them your fairy light, 

While low and high ye blithely fly, 

Flitting meteors ’neath the sky. 


The trees are hushed, the streamlet’s still 
The frogs their vigils keep; 
The nodding grain on yonder hill 
And flowers together sleep. 
O rise, ye sprightly flies of fire, 
This slumbering scene with life inspire, 
While low and high ye blithely fly, 
Flitting meteors ’neath the sky. 


The old folks doze, the maidens fair 
Their wooing swains delight ; 

Then rise ye from your wat’ry lair 
To cheer the solemn night. 

O sparklers, in the hour of dreams 

Fling merrily your witching gleams, 

While low and high ye blithely fly, 

Flitting meteors ’neath the sky. 

In recognition of his high attainments as a writer, and of his 
earnest devotion to letters, Mr. Carlin was invited to deliver an 
address at the public inauguration of the National Deaf-Mute 
College at Washington, D. C., in June, 1864, and was on that 
occasion made a Master of Arts, this being the first instance of 
the conferring of a degree by the new College; and he still en- 
joys the distinction of being the only deaf-mute poet the world 
has ever known. 

Of all other deaf poets—that is to say, those who lost their 
hearing in childhood, and hence have retained some memory of 
sound—the wonder is only less in degree, as compared with the 
congenitally deaf, that they can, after long years of complete 
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silence, give utterance to their thoughts and feelings in strict 
accord oftentimes with the rules of “metre, rhyme, and rhythm.” 
And the marvel is the greater when it is known, as is the case 
with several persons presently to be alluded to, that hearing 
was lost long before the mind had received any appreciable 
poetic influence from without. 

The peculiar mental condition of those to whom sound is only 
a memory is well expressed in verse by two of their own number. 

The following is from the pen of Professor Amos G. Draper, 
of the Faculty of the College at Washington, who became totally 
deaf at the age of ten years: 


They are like one who shuts his eyes to dream 
Of some bright vista in his fading past ; 

And suddenly the faces that were lost 

In long forgetfulness before him seem— 

Th’ uplifted brow, the love-lit eyes whose beam 
Could ever o’er his soul a radiance cast, 
Numberless charms that long ago have askt 

The homage of his fresh young life’s esteem ; 

For sometimes, from the silence that they bear, 

Well up the tones that erst formed half their joys— 
A strain of music floats to the dull ear, 

Or low, melodious murmur of a voice, 

Till all the chords of harmony vibrant are 

With consciousness of deeply slumb’ring pow’rs. 


Miss Angie A. Fuller,* who lost hearing at the age of thir- 
teen, and was educated in part at the Illinois Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, has written a number of very creditable short 
poems, from one of which, ‘The Semi-Mute’s Soliloquy,” the 
following extract will be of interest in connection with Mr. 
Draper’s sonnet: 

No sound! no sound! an alien though at home, 
An exile even in my native land; 
A prisoner too, for though at will I roam, 


Yet chained and manacled I oft must stand 
Unmoved, though sounds vibrate on every hand. 


No sound! no sound! yet often I have heard, 
Echoing through dear memory’s sacred hall, 

The buzz of bees, the rare song of a bird, 
The melody of rain-drops as they fall, 
The wind’s wild notes, or Sabbath bells’ sweet call. 


*Miss Fuller, who resides in Savanna, Illinois, is now nearly blind; 
but, in spite of her disabilities, she has recently published a volume of 
poems, entitled The Venture. 
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No outward sound! yet often I perceive 
Kind angel voices speaking to my soul 
Sweetly consoling charges to believe 
That this life is a part, and not the whole 
Of being—its beginning, not its goal. 


No sound! except the echoes of the past, 
Seeming at times, in tones now loud, now low, 
The voices of a congregation vast 
Praising the God from whom all blessings flow, 
Until my heart with rapture is aglow. 


In our own country several are found besides those already 
referred to who may justly claim to be recognized as deaf poets. 
Most prominent among these is James Nack, who died in New 
York, September, 1879, at the age of seventy-one. 

Mr. Nack lost his hearing in his ninth year, entered the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb as a pupil within a few 
months after this event, and remained there four years. His 
first publication was a volume of poems, written between his 
fourteenth and sev- 
enteenth years, enti- 
tled Zhe Legend of’ 
the Rocks, and Other 
Poems. 

One of the leading 
reviews of that day 
speaks of the volume 
in terms of most en- 
thusiastic praise, call- 
ing the author an in- 
tellectual wonder, and 
ranking his writings 
above the productions 
of Chatterton, and 
those of Byron in his 
earlier years. 

In 1839 Mr. Nack 
published a volume 
entitled Harl Rupert, 
and Other Poems; 
in 1850, Zhe Immortal, a Dramatic Romance ; and in 1859, 
The Romance of the Ring, The Spirit of Vengeance, and 
Other Poems. 


JAMES NACK. 
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The following may be taken as a specimen of his style in his 
miscellaneous pieces: 
THE RINGLET. 


Though to thee this little tress 
Brings no thought of loveliness, 
Nothing that my eye can meet 

For that eye hath charm as sweet: 
Nor such witchery is spread 

By the locks on beauty’s head, 
Whether their dishevelled dance 
Floats in wild luxuriance, 

Or their gently waving rings 

Fall in sunny glistenings, 

Or in their ambrosial wreath 
Violets and roses breathe, 

Or, in regal band controlled, 

They entwine with gems and gold— 
Whether their light clusters through 
Peeps the laughing eye of blue, 

Or the shade of raven wing 

O’er the eye of night they fling. 
Know, if thou wouldst have me tell 
Whence it hath derived a spell 
Far all other charms above, 

’Twas her first fond gift of love. 


By a singular coincidence, during the year that brought deaf- 
ness to James Nack, the same affliction befell another boy of 
equal age, who was destined to attain prominence as a writer 
and as a poet. 

John R. Burnet, born in northern New Jersey in 1808, made 
totally deaf by disease in 1817, published, in 1835, Zales of the 
Deaf and Dumb, with Miscellaneous Poems. This book at- 
tracted great attention, and was successful both as a pecuniary 
venture and in a literary point of view. During the thirty years 
following its publication Mr. Burnet was a frequent contributor 
to the periodical press of the country, articles from his pen 
appearing in the Biblical Repository, the North American 
Review, the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, and 
other journals. 

In 1871 Mr. Burnet received the degree of Master of Arts 
from the Deaf-Mute College at Washington, which, in the lan- 
guage of one of the Reports of the New York Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, “honored itself in honoring this the most 
eminent of the semi-mute scholars in this country.” 
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We have room in this paper for only a few lines of Mr 
net’s, which we take from a piece entitled 


THE BATTLE OF TRENTON, 
December 26, 1776. 
Great Washington rides through the silent ranks, 
Speaks cheering words, then turns to hide a tear: 
That so much hope is left he renders thanks, 
And breathes for victory a silent prayer. 


He gives the word—Hmbark! A few frail boats 
Are freighted with the last hope of the free: 
And with these fragile vessels sinks or floats 
Thy cause forever, weeping Liberty! 
Row on! brave sons of Freedom; prove your might; 
Push through the crashing ice and dashing surge! 
A mighty stake lies on your strength this night; 
With oar and pole and axe your course still urge! 


Though chill the sleet your limbs—oh, do not quail! 
Though last your toil for hours—oh, do not tire! 
A holy cause rests on you; if you fail, 
The world’s last hope of Freedom must expire. 


Howard Glyndon is a name not infrequently appearing in our 
current magazines 
and literary newspa- 
pers as the author of 
pieces in prose and 
verse. Probably few 
persons are aware 
that this writer is a 
lady who has been 
totally deaf from ear- 
ly childhood. Her 
primary education 
was conducted in the 
Missouri Institution 
for the Deaf and 
Dumb, from which 
she graduated in 
1857. She took leave 
of her teachers and 
classmates in a poeti- 
cal address of con- 
siderable literary merit, which was published in the American 


HOWARD GLYNDON.” 
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Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, together with an article in 
prose under her real name, Laura C. Redden. Her ambition 
was to succeed in literary pursuits, and many who were in 
Washington twenty years ago will remember her as an at- 
tractive lady with a voice hardly rising above a whisper ; fragile 
and very youthful in appearance, as she was then in years, but 
exhibiting an earnestness and independence which gave prom- 
ise of the success that has since crowned her labors. 

Miss Redden (now Mrs. Edward W. Searing) was an accepta- 
ble correspondent of many daily and weekly journals while she 
remained in Washington, and in 1865 she published, under the 
patronage of some of our most distinguished public men, a vol- 
ume of poems, entitled /dyls of Battle, which added to her 
growing reputation. In 1873 she published another volume, 
Sounds from Secret Chambers, in which may be found much 
that is beautiful in thought and expression. From this volume 
we take the following, entitled: 


WHICH IS BEST? 


What if I saved from trampling feet 
The drooping plumes of a wounded bird, 
And tended its hurt with a gentle hand 
Till its new life stirred ? 


What if it nestled against my cheek, 
And tamed its shyness upon my breast, 
Until I believed that it loved me more 
Than its old-time nest? 


And if some day, when I prize it most, 
It should leave my hand with a sudden spring, 
And cleave the blue of the summer sky 
With a freshened wing, 


And never pause at my pleading call, 
Never come back to my desolate breast, 
And forget I had saved its life, and forget 
I had loved it best— 


Should I never open my arms again 
To any helpless or suffering thing ? 
Never bind up the bruised heart, 
Nor the broken wing? 


Better a thousand times to bear 
A blow in place of an earned caress, 
Than to turn aside into selfish ways, 
Or to pity less. 
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Better the long-abiding pain 
Of a wronged love in its sufferance meek 
Than the hardened heart and the bitter tongue 
And the sullen cheek. 


Mrs. Mary Toles Peet is the author of a considerable numn- 

ber of short pieces in verse, all of which are graceful and fin- 
ished in style and full 
of poetic feeling. Mrs. 
Peet lost her hearing 
at the age of thirteen, 
and was for two years 
a pupil, in the New 
York Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, 
of him whose wife she 
afterward became, Dr. 
Isaac Lewis Peet, the 
well-known principal 
of that Institution. 

In the year 1853, 
not long after the 
death of the founder 
of deaf-mute educa- 
tion in America, Rev. 

Thomas H. Gallau- 

det, LL. D., the deaf 

and dumb of the whole country contributed of their means for 
the erection of a monument to their great benefactor on the 
grounds of the parent school, at Hartford, Connecticut. 

The occasion of the unveiling of this monument was com- 
memorated by Mrs. Peet in lines the following quotation from 
which will illustrate her modes of thought and expression: 


THE GALLAUDET MONUMENT. 
No flaunting banners wave, 
No pomp surrounds his grave, 
No arch triumphal blazons forth his name: 
More fitting pile we raise 
For one whose brightest days 
Were given to deeds worth a far nobler fame. 


MRS. MARY TOLES PEET. 


Plain monumental stone, 
Whereon the summer’s sun 
And autumn moonbeams silently will lie, 
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O’er thee soft gales of spring 
May float with unseen wing, 
And mingle here with the mute pilgrim’s sigh. 


And while we linger round 
This consecrated ground, 
Perchance, as starbeams mirrored in the wave, 
His spirit, lingering near, 
May be reflected here 
In silent hearts, inspiring works of love. 


Among the students of the College for Deaf-Mutes at Wash- 
ington, compositions in verse are not uncommon, and there are 
those of their number who will no doubt be hereafter known 
as poets. 

Besides Professor Draper, already alluded to, one other grad- 
uate of the College deserves mention as a writer of verse. Wil- 
liaw L. Bird, of Connecticut, graduated from the College in 
1870. He served for a short time as a clerk in the Census 
Office, taught for a year the most advanced class in the Virginia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Staunton, whence he re- 
moved to Hartford, Connecticut, to take a position as instructor 
in the school where his early education was conducted. 

Mr. Bird lost his hearing in the seventh year of his age, after 
having attended school as a hearing child for a single session. 

In his tenth year he 
became a pupil of the 
Institution at Hart- 
ford, where he re- 
mained until he en- 
tered College in 1866. 
Giving the bright- 
est promise of a suc- 
cessful and useful life 
as a teacher and as 
a writer, he was sud- 
denly stricken with a 
mortal disease, and 
wm. died in 1879 at his 
- post in Hartford. 
no verses during his 
lifetime, but among his papers ample evidence was found that 
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he was a true poet, and he undoubtedly would have been known 
as such had his life been spared. In proof of which the fol- 
lowing lines will, we believe, be accepted : 


THE OCEAN. 


I stand alone 
On wave-washed stone 
To fathom thine immensity. 
With merry glance 
Thy wide expanse 
Smiles, oh! so brightly upon me. 
Art thou my friend, blue, sparkling sea ? 


With your cool breeze 
My brow you ease, 
And brush the pain and care away. 
Your waves, the while, 
With sunny smile, 
Around my feet in snowy spray 
Of fleecy lightness dance and play. 


So light of heart, 
So void of art, 
Your waves’ low laugh is mocking me. 
I hear their voice— 
‘*Come, play, rejoice ; 
Come, be as happy as are we: 
Why should you not thus happy be ?” 


Alas! I know 
That, deep below, 
And tangled up in sea-weeds, lies, 
Where light dares not 
Disturb the spot, 
He who alone can cheer my eyes. 
O sea! why wear this sparkling guise ? 


Last, but not least, we may include in our catalogue one who 
is not only deaf, but dumb and blind. For it is a fact that 
Laura Bridgman, the mere mention of whose name touches a 
chord of sympathy in every heart, has lately, in the evening of 
her days, given expression to her reflections in a form that is 
highly poetic, even though her lines do not follow the modern 
models of versification. 

Several incidents of recent occurrence in the life of this re- 
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remarkable woman, 
most influential 
among which, no 
doubt, was the death, 
six years ago, of her 
benefactor and devot- 
ed friend, Dr. Howe, 
have seemed to give 
a poetic turn to the 
current of her 
thought and feeling. 
And the following can 
hardly be read with- 
out emotion when 
one remembers the 
deep shadows under 
which the writer has 
walked and dwelt all 
LAURA BRIDGMAN. the days of her earth- 
ly pilgrimage. 
HOLY HOME. 
Heaven is holy home. 
Holy home is from everlasting to everlasting. 
Holy home is summerly. 
I pass this dark home toward a light home. 
Earthly home shall perish, 
But holy home shall endure forever. 
Earthly home is wintery. 
Hard is it for us to appreciate the radiance of holy home because of 
the blindness of our minds. 
How glorious holy home is, and still more than a beam of sun! 
By the finger of God my eyes and my ears shall be opened; 
The string of my tongue shall be loosed. 
With sweeter joys in heaven I shall hear and speak and see. 
What glorious rapture in holy home for me to hear the angels sing and 
perform upon instruments! 
Also that I can behold the beauty of heavenly home. 
Jesus Christ has gone to prepare a place for those who love and be- 
lieve Him. 
My zealous hope is that sinners might turn themselves from the power 
of darkness unto light divine. 
When I die, God will make me happy. 
In heaven music is sweeter than honey, and finer than a diamond. 


The earliest specimen of poetry by the deaf is to be found in 
a rare and interesting work entitled Vow Oculis Subjecta, by 
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Francis Green, of Boston, published anonymously in London 
in 1783. The lines are given as the composition of a pupil of 
Braidwood, the first teacher of deaf-mutes in Great Britain, and 
appeared in 1768. They are as follows: 


ON SEEING GARRICK ACT. 


When Britain’s Roscius on the stage appears, 
Who charms all eyes, and (/ am told) all ears, 
With ease the various passions I can trace, 
Clearly reflected from that wondrous face, 
Whilst true conception with just action joined 
Strongly impress each image on my mind. 
What need of sounds, when plainly I descry 
Th’ expressive features and the speaking eye ? 
That eye whose bright and penetrating ray 
Doth Shakespeare’s meaning to my soul convey. 
Best commentator on great Shakespeare’s text! 
When Garrick acts no passage seems perplext. 


The most voluminous writer of poetry among the deaf is Mrs. 
Tonna, better known under her assumed name of Charlotte 
Elizabeth. She became totally deaf at nine years of age, no 
sound of any kind ever reaching her afterward. She was, how- 
ever, acutely sensitive to vibrations, whether conveyed through 
the air or through a solid medium. In this way the vibrations 
from an organ or from the sounding-board of a piano gave her 
great pleasure, and from her recollection of Handel's music she 
took great delight in it. 

On one occasion, when she had reached the age of twenty- 
three, a new country-dance was played. The tune was called 
the “ Recovery,” the rhythm of which is very peculiar. She 
‘ was as usual at her station, with her hands on the sounding- 
board, when some friends expressed a doubt as to the possi- 
bility of her forming any idea of the tune. She sat down at 
once, and wrote a song which followed the tune in all its 
changes with absolute precision. 

There is a piece of Mrs. Tonna’s beginning 


‘*No generous toil declining,” 


which is quite difficult to read as poetry until the reader is 
made familiar with an old song entitled “A rose-tree in full 
bearing,” to which it is perfectly adapted. 

Besides many short poems and her numerous well-known 
prose works, Mrs. Tonna published four separate volumes of 
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poetry— The Convent Bell; Isram, a Mexican Tale; Osric, 
a Missionary Tale; and The Garden, with other Poems.* 

Among the prose writers of the world who became deaf in 
childhood, the place of highest rank will without question be 
accorded to John Kitto, the famous Bible commentator. 

His published poetical compositions cover only some three 
hundred lines, in his interesting work on the Lost Senses. By 
way of apology for their introduction, Kitto earnestly disclaims 
any desire to be recognized as a poet, but his specimens plainly 
indicate that he might have gained distinction as a writer of 
verse had he devoted himself to poetry with half the interest he 
showed in his prose works. 

The reasons for his indisposition to attempt the writing of 
poetry appear in the conviction he expresses that deafness is 
an insuperable obstacle to rhythmical composition. 

“For want of oral guidance in hearing others speak,” he 
says, “it is next to impossible that the deaf man should have 
that knowledge of quantity and rhythm which is so essential to 
harmgnious voice. He would also be unsafe in his rhymes, for 
rhyme lies in assonances which can often only be determined 
by the ear, and verse will require words which one who became 
deaf in early life will never have heard. It is therefore not won- 
derful that the deaf-mutes and those who have become deaf in 
childhood never do attempt to contend with difficulties which 
seem absolutely insuperable. I am utterly ignorant of any 
verse—for I will not venture to call my own such—written by 
any persons under such circumstances. With those who be- 
come deaf after adult age has been attained the case may be 
different, although I am not aware of any poetry which even 
such persons have given to the world.” 

Kitto follows this expression of what seems rather a surpris- 
ing ignorance by an interesting description of the way in which 
he learned to read poetry, and-how he was led at length in 
early life to attempt to express his thoughts in rhyme and 
metre. All along insisting on the impossibility of his being 
able to compose in correct verse, he concludes by saying: “And 
as there is no other way of settling the question which has been 
mooted, I will venture to introduce a few specimens. If the 
reader can discover the formal errors, the bad rhymes, the halt- 


* The incidents relating to Mrs. Tonna are taken from a sketch of her 
life by her husband, in the North British Review. 
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ing, hopping, stumping feet, which I am unable to detect, 
then my proposition is demonstrated; but if he can make no 
such discoveries, it must be admitted with some qualification. 
But I must earnestly stipulate that the reader shall bear in 
mind the single experimental purpose for which these lines are 
introduced.” 

That Kitto’s poetry is better than his reasoning will be proved 
by the following : 
ALTERNATIVES. 
Were all the beams that ever shone 
From all the stars of day and night 
Collected in one single cone, 
Unutterably bright, 
I'd give them for one glance of heaven 
Which might but hint of sin forgiven. 


Could all the voices and glad sounds 
Which have not fallen on my sense 
Be rendered up in one hour’s bounds, 
A gift immense, 
I’d for one whisper to my heart 
Give all the joy this might impart. 


If the sweet scents of every flower— 
Each one of which cheers more than wine — 
One plant could from its petals pour, 
And that were mine, 
I would give up that glorious prize 
For one faint breath from paradise. 

A volume of poems, entitled Duy-Dreams of the Deaf, was 
published in London in 1858, from the pen of William Henry 
Simpson, who had been some years previously a teacher in 
the school for deaf-mutes on the Old Kent Road, London. 
Simpson lost his hearing in boyhood, after having learned to 
read, and continued the education in the school where he was 
afterward an instructor. In an introductory note to his poems 
he quotes Kitto’s reference to the “insuperable difficulties” 
that stand in the way of the writing of poetry by the deaf, “at 
the risk,” as he adds, “of laying myself open to the charge of 
vanity, for the purpose of introducing some of my own compo- 
sitions to public notice, being unwilling that the statement 
(proceeding as it does from one whose dictum, right or wrong, 
must of necessity carry weight with it, from the similarity of 
his own case to that on which he writes) should pass unnoticed, 
while I had it in my power to correct an erroneous impression.” 
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Some of Simpson’s verses are little more than “ machine 
poetry,” while others show skill in rhythmical writing as well 
as feeling. 

The following song is perhaps a fair specimen of his most 
pleasing efforts : 

Old Time is a good old man, 

What though his step be not gay, 
He trudges along as well as he can, 
He trudges along still with equal span, 

With his scythe in his hand, 
And His time-piece of sand, 
And his single lock glossy and gray. 


Full many the joys he bears, 
Full many the griefs he brings, 
Yet thinketh he naught of the load of cares 
Contained in his wallet, nor wots who shares, 
But indifferent smiles 
On the world and its wiles, 
On beggar’s lot or the fate of kings. 


The years in their flight he measures, 
As round his dial they climb: 
But we, alas! scarce value his treasures, 
We thinking now of the season’s pleasures, 
When our cares we lay by, 
When we banish each sigh 
For the song and the dance at Christmas time. 


Hail, then, December, though old and hoary! 
Fresh fagots pile on the bright fire, 
And listen awhile to the comical story. 
The year’s departure, let’s crown with glory. 
By the embers’ bright glow, 
We'll defy frost and snow, 
While the whistling wind joins in the choir. 


One piece of Simpson’s, which was widely quoted in the 
newspapers at the time of its publication, will be of interest to 
Americans even at this day. It is entitled “Lines on Reading 
the Narrative of Frederick Douglass, an Escaped American 
Slave.” Wewill not occupy space for the entire poem, but will 
transcribe a few stanzas that will serve as a specimen of the 
whole. 

He told his wrongs in simple strain, 
Unmix’d with aught of guile: 

Of sad days spent in toil and pain, 
Uncheer’d by kindly smile ; 

How long he bore the galling chain, 
The badge of bondage vile. 
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And all for what? His skin was dark, 
His soul was therefore base! 

By nature, feature, born the slave 
Of all the white man’s race. 

Thus argued pious heads and grave, 
With eloquence and grace.... 


Back to thy native land and tell 
How England loves the slave, 
How million hearts responsive swell 
Against each servile knave 

Who still his fellow-man would sell, 
Yet Heavenly favors crave. 

Lift up, lift up thy voice and win 
Many to freedom’s cause ; 

Rest not till all thy kith and kin 
Live under equal laws; 

Blot from thy land one cursed sin, 
And win the world’s applause! 


Passing from England to the continent of Europe, we find 
several deaf poets, most prominent among whom is Pélissier, 
totally deaf from early childhood, and for many years a teacher 
of deaf mutes in the famous Institution founded by the Abbé 
de l’Epée in Paris more than a century ago.. Mr. Pélissier pub- 
lished a volume of poems in 1844, which gained high praises 
from the critics. 

Edouard Morel, the editor of the Annales del Education des 
Sourds-muets et des Aveugles, reviews the book at length, and 
pronounces Pélissier a true poet, commending most warmly the 
marvellous skill with which he expresses«his thoughts in accord- 
ance with the rules of rhyme, rhymth,and metre. Morel quotes 
a specimen of Pélissier’s verse with the following warm intro- 
duction : 

“TLisez cette strophe de Pélissier dans son invocation 4 sa 
muse, et dites moi si l’on pourrait croire que c'est la lyre d’un 
poéte privé de louie et de la parole, qui a produit ce chant 
mélodieux.” 

Viens égayer ma vie, 
Muse, je t’y convie. 
Couronne moi de fleurs! 
Pour comble de faveurs, 
Ah! daigne me sourire. 
Soit qu’en proie au délire 
Je chante dans mes vers 
Le roi de l’univers, 
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Soit qu’ivre d’harmonie, 
Aux hauteurs du genie, 
Faible et novice, encor 
J’ose prendre l’essor. 


In 1855 a small volume of poems was published at Toulouse, 
written by a former pupil of the school for deaf-mutes in that 
city, by the name of S. B. Chatelain. Professor Léon Vaisse, 
for many years director of the Institution for Deaf-Mutes at 
Paris, pronounces Chatelain’s work “very good verse,” of equal 
value, probably, with Pélissier’s. 

Chatelain was the son of a captain in the French army; he 
suffered from delicate health all his life, and became entirely 
blind before his death, which occurred a few years since. 

Urbain Borie, born at Sarlat, France, in 1846, and who lost 

his hearing at five years of age, has written some twenty poems, 

a number of which have been published. Borie was for eight 
years a teacher in the Paris Institution for Deaf-Mutes, and 
now fills a position as clerk in a lawyer’s office. 

The following piece, published in 1878, received honorable 
mention at a meeting of poets presided over by Victor Hugo: 


LA REPUBLIQUE. 


Un enfant gisait sur la terre, 
Presque nu, sans abri, sans pain ; 
Le malheureux cherchait sa mére ; 
Sa voix Vappelait, mais en vain. 
Dans le pays de sa naissance, 
Nul n’eut pitic de sa douleur. 
Le pauvre enfant venait en France 
Pour mettre fin i son malheur. 


m’aidera dans ma mis¢re ?” 
Disait-il: ‘‘je me sens mourir.” 
Une voix répond: ‘Moi, ta mére; 
Mon bonheur est de secourir ; 
Viens done au foyer domestique ; 
En vrai fils tu seras traité ; 
Enfant, je suis la République, 
Je suis la paix, la libertc. 


‘*Enfant, écoute-moi: mon chaume, 
Je VPouvre 4 tous les malheureux, 
Des pauvres je suis le royaume, 
Le travail seul y fait les preux; 
Et sans Vorgueil du diadéme 
Mon droit toujours est respectc¢ ; 
Car partout on recherche, on aime 
La bienfaisante liberté. 
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‘*Enfant, aux lieux qui t’ont vu naitre 
Tu diras en parlant de moi: 

‘J’ai vu régner l’ordre sans maitre, 
Le peuple respecter la loi; 

Au travail sans cesse il s’applique ; 
Sa devise est fraternité ; 

J’ai vu la sainte République, 
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Le bonheur par la liberté! 


The only deaf writer of verse in Europe remaining to be no- 
ticed is Frithiof Carlbom, born in Eskilstuna, Sweden, in 1835. 

Carlbom lost his hearing at about five years of age: was re- 
ceived as a pupil by the Royal Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Stockholm in 1844, remaining there four years. After 
four years of private instru@tion at home he entered the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts in 1852, where he remained until 1863. 
Here he received six silver medals, and in the competition for 
the royal prize medal in 1863 he gained the accessit. The same 
year he was made principal of the “Silent School ”—a day school 
for deaf-mutes in Stockholm, of which he still has charge. 

Mr. C. Kierkegaard-Ekbohrn, the principal of the Royal In- 
stitution for Deaf-Mutes at Bollnas, to whom we are indebted 
for the facts concerning Carlbom, says of him: “He has not 
written more than a small collection of lyrical poems, and some 
songs and verses for different occasions. His versification is 
fine, and he is here, especially by the deaf and by us teachers, 
regarded as a genius. As an instructor of our deaf brethren he 
is admirable; one of the most skillful teachers in our country.” 

For the benefit of students of Scandinavian literature we will 
insert a specimen of Carlbom’s verse: 


UPPAL. 
Bort jordiska minnen, 
Bort sorger och smiirta! 
Jag afkastar bojan, som trycker min sijiil. 


Bort tiécken, forsvinnen ! 
Kom lugn till mitt hjerta! 
Kom engel, befria materieus triil. 


Lat fri ifrin gruset 
Min tanke sig svinga, 
Som foérr till den Allgodes saliga verld! 


Ack lat mig at ljuset, 
At kirleken bringa 
Min flimtande lampa forr’n veken iir tiird. 
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At hvem blef viil gifvet 
Sitt dde ransaka ? 
En lag blott vi vete: ‘Till jord Ster blif!” 


Din skiink utaf lifvet 


Tag gerna tillbaka! 
Blott déden mig for till sdllare lif. 


A young Swede, who became deaf in his twelfth year, was 
graduated from the Minnesota School for Deaf-Mutes, and is 
now a student in the College at Washington, has made the fol- 
lowing literal translation of Carlbom’s verses : 


HEAVENWARD. 
Away all earthly thoughts,» 
Away sorrows and pain! 
I throw off the fetters that depress my soul. 


Away shadows, vanish! 
Yome quiet to my heart! 
Come, angel, liberate the slave of matter. 


Let, free from earth, my thought 
Itself heavenward swing, 
To the blest world of the ever-kind Father. 


Oh! let me toward light, 
Let me toward love bring 
My flickering lamp, ere the wick is consumed. 
Indeed, to whom was granted 
His own fate to descry? 
But one law we know: ‘Return again to dust!” 
Thy gift of life to me 
Fain take back unto thee! 
Death alone can bring me to a happier land. 
Translated by Olof Hanson. 


It would be foreign to the purpose of this article to attempt 
to criticise from a literary point of view the verses we have 
quoted, or to give any estimate of their value respectively as 
literary productions. We leave this to the reader, contenting 
ourselves with having made what we believe to be a unique col- 
lection of writings by representatives of a peculiar and most 
interesting class of persons—a class hitherto commanding little 
attention in the world of letters, but destined, we feel assured, 
with the increasing advantages afforded it, to contribute in the 
future its due share to the aggregate of intellectual production. 
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NOTE BY THE AUTHOR. 


Since the publication of the foregoing article in Harper's 
Magazine my attention has been called to the writings of sev- 
eral deaf authors, which I should have deemed worthy of notice 
had I known of them before reading the final proof of the article. 

Miss Alice C. Jennings, of Boston, Mass., who became totally 
deaf in childhood, has published a volume of poems entitled, 
“Heart Echoes.” Her verse shows no little skill in its con- 
struction, and often gives evidence of true poetic feeling A 
specimen of Miss Jennings’ poetry may be found on page 248 
of vol. xxvi of the Annals. 

Miss Rachel J. Philbrick, of Savannah, Georgia, who lost her 
hearing at the age of twelve, and who has struggled under the 
burden of invalidism for, now, thirty years, has written several 
very creditable romances in prose, and has occasionally ex- 
pressed herself in verse. Lines on the death of Garfield were 
printed in Cambridge, Mass., in September, 1881, and in De- 
sire Wentworth, a Romance of Provincial Times, a song oc- 
curs, which, though somewhat faulty in metre, gives expression 
to poetic ideas. 

Morrison Heady, of Louisville, Ky., has published volumes 
of prose and poetry under conditions peculiarly trying. He 
has been for many years not only deaf, but blind. He writes 
with a machine which punctures his paper with sharp points, 
making characters which he can read with the ends of his fin- 
gers, and from which a copyist prepares his manuscript for the 
press. 

Mrs. M. A. M. Cramer, of Milwaukee, Wis., who lost her 
hearing at five years of age, has written a number of short 
poems. She has been a contributor to the Chicago 77ribune 
over the signature “ Morna,” to the New York Citizen as “ Bar- 
bara O’Brien,” and to Good Cheer, the Galaay, and other peri- 
odicals in her own name. 

A number of fugitive pieces by deaf persons have recently 
come under my notice, the writing of which would hardly enti- 
tle their authors to be named as deaf poets. Some of them, 
however, are of such merit as to suggest that the roll of honor 
in this department of literature will be added to in the near 
future. 

An interesting incident in the experience of Pélissier, the 
French deaf-mute poet, has been brought to light by Professor 
Gordon, of the College Faculty, which is related in 7 Jmpartial 
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for July, 1858. Pélissier wrote a poem of great merit entitled, 
Ma Mére! Mon Dieu ! which was read with effect by Mlle. 
Favart, the actress, at an entertainment given in Paris in aid of 
la Société Centrale @éducation et @assistance pour les sourds-- 
muets en France. Some months later a speaking man, De- 
combes by name, published at Lyons a poem under the same 
name as that by Pélissier, and so similar in its form and expres- 
sion, that a suit was brought against Decombes’ publisher for 
plagiarism. The suit was successful and the plagiarist pun- 
ished in accordance with the provisions of the penal code. 


A WOMAN'S LIFE.* 


BY MISS ALICE C. JENNINGS, AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A face that, ever brave and bright, 
Alike through sad and joyful hours, 
Still kept the shadows out of sight, 
And, with its earnest, changeless light 
And constant love, looked into ours. 


A hand that never pressed our own 
But we could feel our spirit thrill, 
As though the strength her soul had known, 
Like perfume from the flower, was thrown 
Around our heart, with subtle skill. 


A mind whose thought was still addressed 
Some new-found blessing to confer: 

To make another’s burden less ; 

To weary lip the cup to press 
Of joy untasted but for her. 


A heart so wide its pulses thrilled 
In unison both strong and sweet 
With those her life’s horizon filled, 
And, by no time or distance chilled, 
Embraced the world within its beat. 


All these in fullest strength bestowed 
On those who know a soundless world: 
For them life’s incense freely flowed, 
For them love’s radiance brightly glowed, 
For them was new-born hope unfurled. 


*In memory of Miss Annie E. Bond, a teacher in the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, who died March 2, 1884. Published in the New- 
ton, Mass., Graphic. 
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Ah, sister, life can ne’er bestow 

The brightness now for thee destroyed ; 
Ah, friends, your sorrow still must grow, 
But we, those silent ones, must. know 

A deeper loss—a larger void.” 
A soldier, as the conflict grows, 

A sudden wound may firmly meet: 
The fatal secret still he knows, 
Yet struggles bravely to the close ;— 

So forward pressed her earnest feet. 


The fight is won—the victory now 
Has crowned her with its glad release ; 
O Father, we would ask that Thou 
With strength like hers would still endow 
Our closing ranks, till conflicts cease. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


FARLOW, KATE M. Silent Life and Silent Language. The 
Inner Life of a Mute in an Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Dayton, Ohio: Christian Publishing House Print. 1883. 12mo., 


pp. 221. 

The author of this book was a pupil for several years in a 
Western State Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. She de- 
scribes in a simple, unaffected manner the incidents of her daily 
life there, and the impressions made upon her youthful mind by 
the persons with whom she was brought in contact and the 
scenes among which she lived. Some of the incidents related 
are trivial in their character, but it is easy—putting one’s self in 
the place of a deaf child thrown among strangers-—to see how 
and why these incidents seemed important and eventful to her. 
Herein lies the charm of the book: it is the faithful record of 
the actual impressions of a child. Though we do not agree 
with all the opinions and judgments expressed by the author, 
we think she gives on the whole a fair idea of the inner life of a 
large public institution for the deaf, and we can recommend the 
book to persons interested in the manner in which such institu- 
tions are conducted, and especially to the parents and friends 
of deaf children, who feel a natural anxiety at the thought of 
committing their little ones to the hands of strangers. 

To us who are teachers and institution officers the book is 
profitable for reproof and correction; for it shows how these 
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pupils of ours, who sometimes seem so careless of our instruc- 
tion and indifferent to our admonition, are keenly regarding us 
and sternly passing judgment upon us from day to day” The 
author speaks with grateful appreciation of most of the persons 
in authority in the Institution where she was a pupil, all of whom 
it is easy to recognize under the thin disguises of their changed 
names; but there, as elsewhere, sometimes occurred acts of 
harshness and injustice on the part of matrons and supervisors, 
of unfaithfulness and neglect on the part of teachers, and these 
are recorded with the same frank simplicity as the more agree- 
able events of institution life. The little incidents of this kind 
were probably forgotten long ago by the persons in fault, per- 
haps (as suggested by President Eliot in some remarks quoted 
in the Annals, xxvii, 242) were manifestations of qualities of 
which they themselves were unconscious, or were even occa- 
sional acts inconsistent with their general character; but they 
made a deep and vivid impression upon the mind and heart of 
the pupil. “The practical lesson to be drawn is that a teacher 
needs an active imagination and a conscience watchful and 
quick—an imagination which enables him to see himself through 
young eyes, and a conscience which is sensitive at all times, and 
which takes cognizance of things incidental and seemingly 
trivial, as well as of things great and frequently recurring.” 
HIRSCH, D. Le Troisitme Congrés International pour l’Améliora- 
tion du Sort des Sourds-Muets, tenu a Bruxelles, considéré en 
rapport avec l’Institution des Sourds-Muets i Rotterdam. [The 


Brussels Convention considered in its relation to the Rotterdam 
Institution.] Rotterdam: Van Meurs & Stufkens. 12 mo., pp. 32. 


One of the most eminent instructors in attendance at the 
Brussels Convention last year was the venerable Mr. Hirsch, 
the founder and director of the famous school at Rotterdam. 
In this pamphlet he reviews the proceedings of the Convention 
especially from a patriotic point of view, showing how the oral 
method as it is now generally practised is identical with Am- 
man’s, and how fully the importance of the work accomplished 
by the Rotterdam Institution was recognized at Brussels. Th 
treatise is published in Dutch as an appendix to the Report of 
the Rotterdam Institution for 1883, and separately in this 
French translation. 


REPORTS OF INSTITUTIONS (published in 1883.) Cambrian, 
(Swansea, Wales,) Rotterdam, Texas. 
— (published in 1884.) Halifax, Liverpool, London Oral, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, St. Johns, (Boston Spa, Yorkshire, 
England,) St. Joseph’s. 


THE THIRD CONVENTION OF ARTICULATION 
TEACHERS. 


[INSTITUTION FOR THE IMPROVED INSTRUCTION OF DEAr-MUuTEs, 
LEXINGTON AVE., BETWEEN 677H and 687TH STREETS, 
New York, May 26, 1884. 

Referring to the call of the Convention of Articulation Teach- 
ers, which is to assemble on Wednesday, the 25th of June next, 
at 8 o'clock P. M., at this Institution, the following facts are 
hereby brought to the notice of those who intend to be present 
on the occasion. 

Delegates who come on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad will have to pay full fare in coming, but will 
be returned at hal/ rate. 

By an arrangement with the Joint Executive Committee of 
Trunk Lines those who travel over one of the roads men- 
tioned below and pay full fare in going to the Convention will 
be returned at “one-fourth of the lowest unlimited fures,” viz: 

Adirondack Railway; Baltimore & Ohio: Boston & Albany ; 
Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia; Chicago & Atlantic ; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy to Mississippi river points competitive 
with W., St. L. & P.; Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburg; Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago; Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton; Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore; Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis: Cleveland & Marietta ; 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; Detroit, Lansing & North- 
ern; Fitchburg; Grand Rapids & Indiana: Indianapolis & St. 
Louis ; Indiana, Bloomington & Western; Lake Erie & West- 
ern; Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; Louisville & Nashville, 
(Cincinnati to Louisville); Maine Central; Michigan Central; 
New York Central & Hudson River: New York, Lake Erie & 
Western; New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio; New York, West 
Shore & Buffalo; Ohio & Mississippi; Ohio Southern; Penn- 
sylvania Company; Pennsylvania R.R.; Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton & Baltimore; Pittsburg, Cincinnati & St. Louis; Scioto 
Valley; Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk; Vandalia Line ; 
Virginia, Tennessee & Georgia Air Line; Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific; Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

A blank form of certificate for reduced fare will be sent to 
persons wishing to attend the Convention on application to the 
undersigned. This certificate must be filled out by the agent 
of whom a ticket is bought at full fare at the starting point. 
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Delegates arriving at the Grand Central Depot may conve- 
niently reach the Institution by taking the Madison avenue 
horse-car on the up-track in front of the depot, getting off on 
the corner of Sixty-seventh street and walking two blocks to 
the east. Or, they may take the Third Avenue Elevated Rail- 
road at the station near the Grand Central Depot, get off at the 
Sixty-seventh street station, and walk one block to the west. 
Those who reach the city by the Desbrosses street ferry take 
the Grand street car at the foot of Desbrosses street, opposite 
the ferry-house, to the corner of Bowery and Grand street, 
then take the Third Avenue Elevated Railroad, get off at the 
Sixty-seventh street station, and walk one block to the west. 
Landing at Barclay, Cortlandt, Liberty, or Chambers street, 
the horse cars of the Belt Line may be used to South ferry, and 
then the Third Avenue Elevated Railway to Sixty-seventh street. 

D. GREENBERGER, 


Local Committee. 


THE FIFTH CONFERENCE OF PRINCIPALS. 


MINNEsOTA INSTITUTION FOR THE EpUCATION OF THE DEAF AND Dump, 
Minn., April 15th, 1884. 

The Fifth Conference of Principals and Superintendents of 
American Institutions for Deaf-Mutes, by order of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, will convene at this Institution, Wed- 
nesday, July 9, 1884, at 8 o’clock P. M. 

The deliberations of this body partake largely of the nature 
of a free familiar consultation on topics of practical interest, 
but papers may be expected to introduce some of them. 

It is hoped some one will prepare a paper, or be ready to set 
forth the merits of drawing, designing, painting, and the fine 
arts, as applicable to the deaf and dumb. 

Also the proper number of pupils to be gathered in one in- 
stitution. 

The causes of deafness, with a classified list of the same. 

The best methods,of reaching the uneducated deaf-mutes in 
the State. 

The best books and methods of teaching language. 

Articulation, and the latest discoveries and improvements. 

School-room appératus. 

The best age for the admission of pupils, and the length of 
the course. 


The Fifth Conference of Principals. 


Government and discipline. 

The hygiene of schools for the deaf, and the use of gymnasia. 

The proper construction, expense, size, and style of buildings 
for the deaf and dumb. 

Moral and religious instruction, and the best Sabbath ex- 
ercises. 

Separating the sexes in classification. 

Industrial work, and the best trades to be taught. 

These topics are suggested as practical and important, and 
some of them, if not all, will be brought before the Conference. 

It is not expected, however, or desired, to limit the Confer- 
ence to this or any other prescribed list of topics. Members 
should come prepared to introduce or discuss any of these or 
any other practical question they may desire. Let each one 
bear a part in this matter, and with a good attendance, as is 
even now indicated, a very interesting and profitable Conference 
is assured. 

At the time of the Conference, or in connection with it, there 
will be an opportunity for an excursion into the country, to 
Minnehaha Falls, Fort Snelling, the Falls of St. Anthony, Min- 
neapolis, and St. Paul, and to the National Teachers’ Association 
which meets in Madison, Wis., July 15-18, at reduced rates of 
fare. 

Members of the Conference via Chicago will be returned at 
one-fifth fare, making the round trip from Chicago one fare and 
a fifth. 

It may be well for members of the Conference from the East 
who intend to visit the National Teachers’ Association to avail 
themselves of their rates of fare. 

Trains arrive in Faribault as follows, viz: Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad, going south from St. Paul, morning ex- 
press, 11 A. M.; evening accommodation, 7.24 P. M.; going 
north to St. Paul, morning accommodation, 7.40 A. M.; after- 
noon express, 4.04 P. M. 

St. Louis express going north arrives at 4.20 A. M.; going 
south it arrives at 10.45 P. M. 

Cannon Valley Road, connecting at Waterville with trains on 
the Minneapolis and St. Louis road, arrives at 10.30 A. M. and 
3.45 P. M. 

Any further information concerning the Conference, touching 
local matters, will be cheerfully given by— 

J. L. NOYES, 
Local Committee. 
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Chicago Voice und Hearing School.—The situation of the 
school has been changed to Wabash avenue, between 62d and 
63d streets, where it has the additional advantages of a large 
yard and garden. Miss McCowen’s post-office address is Engle- 
wood, lock-box No. 9. 


Clarke Institution.—Miss Rogers’ fiftieth birthday was pleas- 
antly celebrated on the 12th of April last by the pupils and 
teachers of the Institution. A memorial tree was planted in 
front of the ‘ Rogers’ house,” there were presentations of 
flowers and many other gifts, addresses by Mr. Dudley, the 
president of the Institution, and by teachers and pupils, and the 
reading of affectionate letters from graduates. Mr. Dudley in 
his address paid this just and fitting tribute to Miss Rogers’ 
character and work : 

I know the aversion of our principal to parade and laudation. I know 
her abhorrence of everything which has even the semblance of flattery. 
But surely, on an occasion like this, she will not deny us the pleasure of 
giving expression to the honest feelings of honest hearts. She must not 
deny us the pleasure of expressing our appreciation of her self-sacrificing 
devotion to duty, her wise and skilful management, her kindly bearing 
toward all, her self-control and reticence under provocation, her lavish 
generosity in which the left hand is not allowed to know what the right 
hand doeth, and her demonstration of the fact that one can have a Puritan 
character without the narrowness and repulsiveness of old Puritan theology. 


Ilinois Institution.—Modelling in clay has been added to 
the branches taught in the Institution. The classes in this art 
are under the direction of Mr. Edward A. Spring, late of New 
Jersey. 


Mackay Institution.—Mr. Widd has been compelled by the 
state of his health to resign the position of principal. He is 
considering the plan of establishing a school in Los Angeles, 
California. 

Mr. Ashcroft, late in charge of a school for hearing children 
near Montreal, has been appointed teacher. 


Mississippi Institution.—The Institution was closed in 


March last: on account of the prevalence of illness supposed to 
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be caused by defective drainage and impure water. During the 
absence of the pupils the principal and teachers do what they 
can to promote their intellectual progress at home by means of 
the Institution paper, the Deaf-Mute Voice, which contains 
lessons prepared for their benefit. 


Missouri Institution.—Mrs. Susan M. Kerr, wife of the 
superintendent, and from 1851 to 1872 matron of the Institu- 
tion, died on the 24th of March last, in the 71st year of her 
age. The Record says of her : 


Well did she perform all the duties devolving upon her. With all the 
cares incident to such a position, no one ever heard a complaint; but with 
Christian fortitude and patience did she meet every obstacle and resist 
any inclination to despondency that she might have felt when the Insti- 
tution was in its infancy. She had a cheerful word of encouragement for 
all who had a desire to do right; and for the slightest act performed for 
her, even when prostrated by great suffering in her last illness, she never 
failed to notice the attention and to express gratitude for it. 

Mrs. Kerr was truly a mother of deaf-mutes, and her tender care of 
them was beautiful to witness. She never permitted anything in which 
she might be interested to allure her from duty to the Institution and to 
the pupils. Her naturally amiable disposition and prudence prevented ° 
her from being extreme on any point, and yet she was very decided when 
convinced she was in the right. 


— 


National College.—Professor Samuel Porter’s long and use- 
ful career as an instructor of the deaf,,and especially his valu- 
able work in this College, have met with gratifying recognition 
from the Board of Directors of the Institution, as is shown by 
the following resolutions adopted at a recent meeting : 


Whereas, Professor Samuel Porter, of the College Faculty, has signified 
his disposition to be relieved of the active duties of his professorship, and 
at the same time expresses his willingness to continue his connection with 
the College, giving occasional lectures, acting as curator of the Library, 
and performing such other duties as his strength may allow; and 

Whereas, this Board desires to manifest its appreciation of Professor 
Porter’s eminent services as an instructor of deaf-mutes during a period of 
more than fifty years, and his most successful and valuable work as pro- 
fessor in this College for the past eighteen years; therefore, 

Resolved, That Professor Porter be requested to continue his connection 
with the College in the position of Emeritus-Professor of Mental Science 
and English Philology; residing as heretofore in the College, and perform- 
ing such duties as may be agreeable to him. 


The duties relinquished by Professor Porter are to be appor- 
tioned among the other members of the Faculty. 
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The following students, who have completed the full College 
course of study, have been presented as candidates for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts: George William Veditz, of Maryland; 
Brewster Randall Allabough, of Pennsylvania; Lewis Arthur 
Palmer, of Tennessee, and Warren Robinson, of Wisconsin. In 
scholarship this class is one of exceptional excellence, every mem- 
ber of it having an average of over nine on a scale of ten for the 
recitations and examinations of the whole course, the average 
of the whole class being 956 out of a possible thousand, and 
the average of Mr. Veditz the highest ever reached in the history 
of the College, viz., 989 out of a possible thousand. In conduct 
and character all the members of the class stand no less high 
than in scholarship. On Presentation Day, in addition to the 
orations of the candidates for degrees, addresses were delivered 
by Dr. D. C. Gilman, President of the Johns Hopkins University ; 
Dr. P. G. Gillett, Superintendent of the Illinois Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, and Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, President of the 
National Deaf-Mute College. A large audience was present, in- 
cluding five college presidents, several of the most distinguished 
professors of the Johns Hopkins University, and many men emi- 
nent in literature and in public life. 

New England Industrial School.—Mr. William B. Swett, 
superintendent of this school since its establishment in 1879, 
died March 25, 1884, of paralysis, at the age of 61 years. Mr. 
Swett was himself a deaf-mute. He was educated at the Amer- 
ican Asylum, was president of the New England Gallaudet 
Association of Deaf-Mutes for two terms, and the author of a 
volume entitled “The Adventures of a Deaf-mute in the White 
Mountains,” where he acted as a guide in former years when 
the points of interest in that region were less accessible to the 
general public than now. He possessed remarkable mechanical 
ingenuity and skill; his diorama of the Battle of Lexington is 
described in the Annals, x, 241, and an interesting account of 
the circumstances under which it was constructed, written by 
himself, may be found in the Annals, xi, 46. He also made a 
successful plaster cast of the “Old Man of the Mountain.” Of 
his work at Beverly, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, who is a 
trustee of the Institution, speaks as follows in the Dea/-Mutes’ 
Journal: 

We have always found him conscientiously realizing his responsibilities 


as the superintendent of the School, and striving in every possible way 
to advance its interests. Having consecrated his life to the service of the 
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compassionate Saviour, who, in his earthly ministry, said *‘ Ephphatha!” 
to the deaf and dumb man, our departed friend found his greatest pleas- 
ure in ministering to those who had been providentially gathered around 
him as a part of his beloved family. He has been instrumental in laying 
the foundation on which in due time his ideal superstructure will be 
reared. ‘The kind-hearted, skilful workman has been called to his rest in 
Paradise, but the work which he began will go on. 

Miss Nellie B. Swett, a teacher in the School, succeeds her 
father as superintendent. 

Northern New York Institution—We are informed that an 
Institution is to be opened in Malone, N. Y., next autumn by 
Mr. Henry C. Rider, a graduate of the New York Institution, 
and formerly editor and publisher of the Deaf-Mute’s Journal. 
The Rev. Dr. Thos. Gallaudet has been active in the establish- 
ment of this school, and the State legislature has made an ap- 
propriation for its benefit. 

Paris-Passy Institution.—Mr. Pierre Auguste Houdin, 
founder and director of this Institution, died on the 15th of 
April last, at the age of 61 years. Mr. Houdin, who was 
formerly a teacher in the National Institution, was an able and 
successful instructor, and the author of several valuable works 
on deaf-mute education. He was one of the first prominent 
French teachers to favor and practise the oral method, and be- 
fore his death had the satisfaction of seeing his views, in the 
advocacy of which he for a long time stood almost alone in 
France, generally adopted. His services and merits were rec- 
ognized by the French Government, which made him Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor and Officer of Public Instruction. 


Pennsylvania Oral Branch.—In March last Miss Garrett 
sent to the parents of all her pupils, except those recently ad- 
mitted, the following questions: “ Does talk at home? 
Do you understand him? Do you talk to him? Does he un- 
derstand you?” Gratifying replies were received from the 
parents of thirty-three pupils, and these have been published 
by Miss Garrett, with an accompanying statement in each case 
of the pupil’s age, the age at which hearing was lost, and the 
term of instruction. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


President Gallaudet on Oral and Aural Teaching.—The 
National Academy of Sciences—the most learned and distin- 
guished body of scientific men in America—has recently mani- 
fested an unusual interest in deaf-mutes and their education. 
A report of their discussion at the New Haven meeting in No- 
vember last of Professor Bell’s fears of “the Formation of a 
Deaf Variety of the Human Race” was published in the Janu- 


ary Annals ; and at their meeting in Washington last April 
President E. M. Gallaudet was invited to address the Academy 
on “Some Recent Results of the Oral and Aural Teaching of 
the Deaf under the Combined System.” The following report 
of Dr. Gallaudet’s address is taken from the Washington Post : 


Dr. Gallaudet began by referring to the fact that the instruction of the 
deaf, even at its inception, about the year 1760, in France, Germany, and 
Great Britain, was carried on under methods which differed greatly from 
each other. De l’Epée, in France, advocated and practised the manual 
method, which makes great use of the language of gestures and discards 
speech; while Heinicke in Germany and Braidwood in Scotland upheld 
the oral method, discarding signs, and giving speech the place of promi- 
nence. 

From those early days to the present time there has continued a con- 
troversy between the oralists and the manualists as to the merits of the 
respective methods. 

In America, when the first school was established in 1817, the manual 
method was adopted, and held its place in the schools of this country to 
the exclusion of the oral method for half a century. In 1867 oral schools 
were established in Massachusetts and in New York. Early in that year 
the Directors of the Institution for Deaf-Mutes in Washington sent Dr. 
Gallaudet to Europe for the purpose of examining the methods pursued 
in the schools in that part of the world. After a careful study of some 
forty schools, during a period of six months, Dr. Gallaudet became con- 
vinced that a combined system which he found existing in a number of 
places conferred greater benefits on deaf-mutes than either the oral or the 
manual method used alone. 

On his return from Europe, Dr. Gallaudet strongly recommended the 
introduction of oral teaching into the existing deaf-mute schools, and he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that this suggestion had been acted on 
favorably in all parts of the country, with very gratifying results. 

Dr. Gallaudet stated that those who advocated the pure oral method were 
urging very earnestly the abandonment of signs in the education of the 
deaf, and were claiming that under the combined method the oral instruc- 
tion of the deaf could not be carried forward successfully. He said that 
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he would presently introduce to the Academy one of the pupils of his In- 
stitution in which the combined system was followed, that the members 
might judge for themselves whether the claims of the pure oralists were 
well founded or not. But before making this exhibition the Doctor in- 
formed the Academy that quite a new feature in the instruction of the 
deaf had lately been developed in the Nebraska Institution at Omaha, 
which was under the charge of Prof. J. A. Gillespie. It had been found 
that some fifteen per cent. of the children in this Institution possessed 
more or less hearing. By means of the audiphone and other appliances, 
Prof. Gillespie had succeeded in developing the hearing power of these 
pupils in a most gratifying manner, and he urged teachers of the deaf in 
all parts of the world to labor in this direction, with the assurance that 
under this aural method a large percentage of the so-called ‘‘ deaf and 
dumb” might be taken entirely out of that class, and become in no re- 
spect different from persons whose hearing had been impaired. 

Dr. Gallaudet then called to the platform one of his pupils, a resident 
of Washington, John O’Rourke by name, a boy seventeen years of age, 
who was now in the sixth year of oral instruction. This boy, the speaker 
said, was entirely dumb when his oral teaching began, in the autumn of 
1878. Dr. Gallaudet did not use a sign in communicating with his pupil, 
and resorted but once to the manual alphabet to correct a mispronunciation 
on the part of the boy. Many questions were asked and answered, the 
pupil reading from Dr. Gallaudet’s lips with ease, and making his replies 
with a distinctness that caused them to be understood by all present. 
Young O’Rourke read three stanzas from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life” 
in a manner that elicited hearty applause. 

At this point Dr. Gallaudet stated that Master O'Rourke might be taken 
as an illustration of the aural method, as well as of the oral, for within 
the past eighteen months it had been discovered that he possessed hear- 
ing in a sufficient degree to admit of cultivation. This limited power was 
being developed by his faithful teacher, Miss Mary Gordon, who was en- 
titled to the credit of his progress in speech. 

The audience manifested the most lively satisfaction with all that Dr. 
Gallaudet had presented to the Academy, and one lady present, Mrs. Caro- 
line H. Dall, of Georgetown, who had visited many oral schools, declared 
that Master O’Rourke’s pronunciation was superior to any she had hitherto 
heard from one who had once been dumb. 


Church Work in Philadelphia.—The twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Church Mission to the Deaf in Philadelphia was suit- 
ably observed at St. Stephen’s Church in March last. The 
Right Rev. Bishop Stevens occupied the chair, an address was 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Thos. Gallaudet, of New York, and re- 
marks were made by the Rev. S. D. McConnell, rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, and Mr. F. D. Kirkhuff, an instructor in the 
Pennsylvania Institution. 

Twenty-five years ago there were no church communicants 
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among the deaf-mutes of Philadelphia; now eighty-two are en- 
rolled in St. Stephen’s Church alone; one hundred have been 
baptized. and more than a hundred confirmed. The great suc- 
cess of the work in recent years is chiefly due to the devoted 
labors of the Rev. Henry Winter Syle. 


The Conventions.—We publish in the present number of the 
Annals some statements from the Local Committees concern- 
ing the Conference of Principals to be held at Faribault and the 
Convention of Articulation Teachers at New York this summer. 
We are informed by Mr. Noyes and Mr. Greenberger that a 
large number of persons have signified their intention to be 
present at these gatherings, and we are sure that every effort 
will be made to render the occasions pleasant and profitable. 

We wish to remind our readers again of the meeting of the 
National Educational Association to be held at Madison, Wis., 
July 15th to 18th. Most of the principals going to Faribault 
expect to attend this meeting, and we presume many other in- 
structors of the deaf wiil be present. Arrangements have been 
made for low rates of fare from all parts of the country, of 
which the delegates to the Conference of Principals, who also 


go to Madison, may properly take advantage. 


The New Orleans Exhibition.“ The World's Industrial and 
Cotton Centennial Exposition,” to be opened in New Orleans 
December 1, 1884, will provide for the exhibition of educational 
appliances and results, and “the relation of education to the 
progress of mankind in industry, commerce, and all other pur- 
suits of civilized life.” In the classification of educational ex- 
hibits (Group 8, Class 801) are included “appliances adapted 
to the instruction of deaf-mutes,” and “specimens of the work 
of pupils of both sexes.” 

The Bust of Laura Bridgman.—Mr. George H. Holden, of 
Providence, R. I., who has taken much interest in distributing 
copies of the bust of Laura Bridgman made by Mrs. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne forty years ago, writes us that the forty-ninth copy 
has recently been placed in Salem, Mass., Mrs. Hawthorne’s old 
home, having been presented by Mrs. Peter C. Brooks, of Bos- 
ton, who has since died, to the Salem Society of Deaf-Mutes. 
Most of the other copies are in institutions for the deaf and 
dumb or for the blind in America and Europe. 
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The bust was made when Laura was twelve years old, and 
was the first serious work in sculpture done by Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, then Miss Sophia A. Peabody. “She was at that time 
betrothed to Mr. Hawthorne, and the one hundred and fifty 
dollars that she received for the work was added to a fund 
which she had already begun to set apart for her wedding 
trousseau. 

“Laura herself,” continues the Boston Commonwealth, 
“watched the progress of the clay model with keen interest, 
perusing its features with delicate, sensitive fingers, clapping 
her little hands with delight, and gleefully speaking of the bust 
as her ‘white baby.’ Miss Peabody’s plan was to screen the 
eyes with a kerchief, as in the classic statues of the goddess of 
Justice; but Dr. Howe objected to that method, preferring a 
literal treatment, and in conformity with his wishes she reluc- 
tantly copied the ribbon which was actually worn by the child 
at the time.” 


The Use of Slates.--The following remarks on the use of 
slates, which we find in Science, vol. i, page 54, are of some im- 
portance in connection with the education of the deaf, in which 
slates are at present so generally used : 


Prof. H. Cohn, of Breslau, believes that the use of slates by school chil- 
dren tends to produce short-sightedness, and would substitute either pen 
and ink, or an artificial white slate with black pencil manufactured in 
Pilsen and already introduced into a few German schools. In 1878 Hor- 
ner found (Vierteljahrschrift éffentl. Gesundheitspflege, x, 4) that B and 
E could be read, if black on white ground, 496 em.; if white on black, 
421 em.; and if gray on black, 330 cm.; and ascribed the greater diffi- 
culty with white letters to irradiation. The reflection of light from the 
surface of slates is, it is said, enough alone to cause their disuse. The 
school board of Zurich has forbidden the use of the slate after the first 
term, (primary year,) and many teachers and oculists advocate the substi- 
tution of white-boards for black-boards. The noise of slates; dirty 
habits formed by erasures; bad positions, favored by reading the less 
legible script; a heavy hand, and the habit of twisting, learned with a 
pencil and to be unlearned with a pen—these, it is said, are obviated by 
the use of pen and ink at the outset. The obvious objections are that 
children can occupy themselves better with slates, and from pencil to pen 
is from the easier to the harder.—G. 8. H. 


The Italian Periodical.—This is the title by which we have 
usually referred to the journal published at Siena, Italy, Z’ Hdu- 
cazione dei Sordi-Muti, but it has recently dropped the words 
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in Italia from its name, and proposes henceforth to be inter- 
national in its character instead of merely Italian. It has 
already published some articles in French, and it now invites 
contributions from all countries and in all languages; those 
coming from Italy will be published, as heretofore, in Italian, 
and those from other countries will be translated into French, 
and published in that language. . 


Errata.—tIn the April number of the Annals, page 113, lines 
34 and 35, for “courses” read bourses. 

Since the pages containing Mr. Greenberger’s communication 
concerning the Convention of Articulation Teachers were made 
up, we have received a telegram from him saying that the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada will allow the same reduction of fares 
as the Trunk lines mentioned in his letter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Miss Emma Garrett desires to say to persons who wish to be prepared 
for articulation teaching that her price for training teachers in the theory 
is seventy-five dollars, ($75.) 

Students will be expected to observe practice daily in the oral school 
of which Miss Garrett has charge. Observation in the school-rooms is, of 
course, free to any one. 

Miss Garrett reserves the privilege of limiting the number of students 
in the training class, as her school duties will not admit of her preparing 
many. 

Address Miss Emma Garrett, Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Branch for Oral Instruction, 317 South Eleventh street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


CoMPLETE sEts of the Annals, or any back volumes or numbers desired, 
can now be obtained. For further particulars see the advertisement on 
the third page of the cover. 
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